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_ ¥n another column will be found the 
third of aseries of articles entitled ‘‘Land, 
Labor and Taxation,” which Professor 
Richard T. Eiy of Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity is writing for the Independent. His 
two previous articles have been mainly 
devoted to an admirable statement of the 
nature and causes of rent and to tracing 
“the development of the land tax theory,” 
oeginning with “the first school of real 
political economists, the Physiocrats,” 
‘through Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill, to the present day. In these articles 
Professor Ely shows that economic rent “is 
an income derived from current industry 
without toil on the part of those who 
enjoy it,” and “if all rent should be ap- 
propriated by the community it would not 
stop productive processes” or increase the 
amount that the user of land has to pay to 
- the owner. In the third article, which we 
reprint, he goes on to discuss the appropri- 
-auon of rent to public purposes by means 
of taxation, as proposed by the united 
labor party and advocated by THE STAND- 
AD. . , 

Professor Ely effectually disposes of all 
the economic objections that are usually 
made to the single tax and concedes in 
verms or by iniplication all the enormous 
vadvantages thatare claimed for it. But, as 
af from an unconscious aversion to go- 
ing too far, Professor Ely brings up a 
moral objection. It would not be just to 
2xisting land holders, he contends, to take 
or the public use what society has _per- 
mitted them to consider as theirs. This he 
puts in its strongest form when hesays, “If 
we have all made a mistake, should one 
_ party to the transaction alone bear the cost 
of the common blunder?’ 


If a people, who up to that time had 
acceded unguestioningly to the treatment 
of land as the absolute property of indi- 
Widuals, were ‘suddenly called upon to 
decide as 10 the immediate resump- 
‘tion of common rights to the 
“unearned increment,” Professor Ely’s 
argument would unquestionably be a 
plausible one. But such a case, though 
supposable, is practically impossible. 
It is certainly not the case as it is 
presented to us to-day. For not only is it 
ihunossible tu educate public opinion up to 
the point: of any legislative action looking 
ty the appropriation of land values for 
- public purposes without a prolonged agita- 
‘tion, during which those owning land and 
those thinking of buying land may have 
- amapie notice of what is coming, but such 
Jevislativeaction, when it takes pines, must 
necessarily. require time, and will consist 
- ana series of steps. ‘The objection which 


te Professor Ely appears so grave in the 


-vealin of the abstract loses all its force | in 
the realia of the practical. 
Atis wuc, as Professor Ely says, that we 


-_ propose to take all of a certain species of 


- property without a cent of compensation,” 
‘but it is also true that this taking can only 
be gradual, and would consist in successive 

changes an our system of taxation, which 

reducing the tixes now levied on industry 
aud the products of industry would in- 
crease the taxes now levied on land values. 

Surely, Professor Ely would not say that 
there could be anything In any one of 

these changes to shock the moral senti- 
ment? Surely he would not say that the 

State is estopped in justice from imposing 
or increasing a tax on land values unless it 
al the same time mukes compensation to 
dand owners? Is property in Innd values 
more sacred than property in things pro- 
duced by labor? Las the land owner any 
better right to compensation when he is 
taxed than other people have when they 

are taxed? We do not compensate 

smokers when we tux tobacco; nor the 
final purchasers of dry goods when we 
tax dry goods; nor the people who use 
houses when we tax houses or the materials 
that enter into houses. We do not com- 
pensate saloon keepers when the keeping 
of saloons is interdicted by prohibitive 
law, nor does anybody propose to 
compensate them. And with his wide 
study of the effects of taxation Professor 
Ely will be able to recall many instances 
where businesses to which no objection on 
the score of morals could be inade, have 

been crushed out of existence by the im- 

position of taxation. He will not, how- 

ever, recall an instance in which the men 

80 injured have been compensated. Should 

@ proposition te apply to land owners the 

Sume rule which we habituaily apply in all 

other cases of taxation shock the morai 

Sense? ¥ 

But there is a ver great difference in 
®iect between the change in taxation 
Which we propose and the taxes by which 
we habitually take the property of indi- 
Viduals for public uses without making 
them any compensation. In the cuse of 
all these taxes the individual has simply to 
“pocket his loss” and get along as best he 
may, notwithstanding the fact, as Pro- 
fessor Ely is very clearly showing in a 

Berics of lucid articles in the Bultimore 
Sun, that the greater part of these taxes 

arewhit he terms regressive taxes, falling 
onthe ultimate payers with greater weight 

(as their incomes diminish. But in the 
Case of the substitution of a tax on 
dund values for the taxes now laid on 
Other species of property, whatever loss 
there might be to land owners would be, 
in some degree at least, compensated for 
by the improvenent in general conditions. 
Such a chan; se, us Professor By very 
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of Independence and would carry it out; 


clearly sees, would greatly augment the 
production of wealth and greatly equalize 
its distribution. This increase of material 
prosperity would inure tothe benefit of the 
individuals who happen to be land owners 
as well as to that of other people. 

Of what is at present our favorite 
method of taking individual property for 
public purposes, Professor Ely very truly 
says in one of his Baltimore Sun articles: 

Indirect taxation does not discriminate be- 
tween the last dollar of the poor widow und 
the dollar which is only one in an income of a 
million. It raises prices, reduces the value of 
income and forces some who are'already near 
the awfui line of pauperism to cross it, and 
thus puts to death bigher aspirations in a 
class of citizens and lowers the level of civili- 
zation. But the absurdity of the thing is seen 
in this, that when the tax bas destroyed the 
value of a man as an industrial factor in the 
community, what has been taken away is 
given back in alms! 

How different would be the effect of 
appropriating rent for public purposes, 
even though we should take it to the last 
penny. Such would be the opening of 
natural opportunities, such would be the 
stimulation of industrial enterprise, such 
would be the demand on all sides for !a- 
bor, that we would not be forced to main- 
tain the ex-land owners by alms. They 


could go to work. 


All this is upon the assumption that 
Professor Ely seems to muke when he 
comes to treat the moral question, that 
property in land does not essentially differ 
from other property. But that he is, when 
treating of the economic question, fully 
couscious of the essential difference, other 
parts of his articles clearly show. We 
who propose, as fast as we can arouse the 
intelligence and moral sense of the people 
to its expediency and justice, to take Jand 
values for public uses ‘without a 
cent of compensation,” do not rest our 
case upon the proposition that the 
earth is the gift of the Creator 
to the whole human race, and that no one 
can show a title deed to it from the Al- 
mighty. While this may be with many 
of us a favorite mode of calling attention 
to the obvious distinction between property 
in land and property in things produced 
by labor, the argument on which we would 
rest the case for the appropriation of land 
values without compensation, is one that 
will appeal as strongly to those who do 
not believe in God as to those who do. 
Nor yet would we justify ourselves by as- 
serting that “property is but a means to 
an end—the welfare of the race,” aor re- 
ply to those who invoke against us the 
command “Thou shalt not steal,” as Pro- 
fessor Ely does for us when he says: 

Very true, my friend. But God eaually said: 
‘Thou shalt nut murder.” Yet we send men 
to battle and certain death in war. We com- 
pel them to go and lay down life for us. 

We arraign privute property in land— 
or, rather, to speak more precisely, since 
we are dealing with an economist, private 
property in rent—on the ground that it is 
in itself a violation, and a continuous 
violation, of the rights of property; on the 
ground, only not that it is based on robbery 
or springs from robbery, but that it involves 
robbery. This robbery is not a robbery 
that once committed is over and done, but 
afresh and successive series of robberies 
that must continue as long as the private 
appropriation of rent is permitted to con- 
tinue. To appropriate rent for public pur- 
poses is notin reality to really take any- 
thing from land owners—it is to put a stop 
to their unjust taking of the fruits of other 


-people’s industry. 


All this is perfectly plain to Professor 
Ely while he looks at the matter 
with the clear eyes of the econo- 
mist. Hesaysin the article which pre- 
ceded the one we reprint: 

Men who obtain the right of private prop- 
erty in land by conquest, robbery, inherit- 
ance, or purchase, have it thus in their power 
to exact an annual charge for its use, and this 
is called rent. Now this rent must come out 
of the fruits of the industry of other classes, 
and others must toil for it. 


And, again: 

A man may fence in a square ina rreat city 
or « rapidly growing one like Minneapolis, 
and, without a stroke of labor, while even ob- 
structing the labor of others, grow in wealth 
daily uutil he is able to levy a tribute on the 
toil of all future generations for having in- 
jured the present generation. 

Professor Ely thus sees the true nature of 
private property in rent as clearly as any 
onecan. And yet seeing this he coolly de- 
clares that, as a matter of justice and good 
morals, we must continue to permit one 
class to appropriate the fruits of the in- 
dustry of other classes, and allow mien ‘‘to 
lay a tribute on the toil of all future gen- 
erations for having injured the present 
generation”—until, forsooth, we com- 
pensate them for what they might in the 
future be able to despoil honest industry of 
if permitted to keep on. 

Professor Ely isa man to be spoken of 
in sorrow rather than in anger. He is, as 
these articles show him to be, the clearest, 
the fairest and the most painstaking of all 
our college professors of political economy. 
But when a man like he gives expression 
to such hazy notions of meum and tuwm, 
how shall we wonder at some of the queer 
utterances of Professor Sumner of Yale! 
Clearly, however, some sort of primary 
instruction in moral philosophy ought to 
be given in our colleges. For though Pro- 
fessor Ely may be relied on to work his 
way in time into a clearer moral atmos- 
phere. this cannot be hoped of all college 
bred men. 

Happily, we who really believe in the 
fandamente assertion of the. Decclaration 
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we who recognize in the command, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” an injunction to stop all 
forms of steuling as soon as we get the 
power, have too clear a conception of the 
rights of property to permit us to enter- 
tain any notion of compensating land- 
owners as acondition of taking forthe use 
of the community those values which at- 
tach to land by the growth and improve- 
ment of the community. But it is in- 
structive to observe that were we to so far 
ignore the clear principles of hon- 
esty and justice, it would be to post- 
pone to the Greck calends the great 
reform: we would carry out. For not only 
would an admission of the rightfulness of 
compensation be an admission of the 
richtfulness of private property in rent, 
and thus make it impossible for us to ap- 
neal to the only power by which any great 
reform can be carried into effect—the 
moral sense of the masses; but it would 
be to prevent our 2dvance, could advance 
still be possible, from lessening the difti- 
culties in our way and bringing about a 
gradual adjustment of private interests 
to the new order. Compensation as- 
sured, land grabbing and land speculation 
would go on unchecked, no matter how 
much public opinion should be educated 
to the utility of the public ownership of 
rent. Prospective land values would con- 
tinue to increase up to the point of final 
legislative action, and even with the pros- 
pect of legislative action, just as the value 
of land now increases when it is needed 
for public purposes; and a great reform 
that otherwise might be accomplished 
easily and gradually, would involve such 
an expenditure and such chances of fraud 
and corruption that practical men might 


well relegate it to the care of dreamers and 
utopians. 


Rev. Dr. D. S. Bates of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal church of Cleveland recently, on 
invitation, delivered an address before the 
land and labor club of that city in criti- 
cism of ‘Henry George's land theories.” 
Several friends in Cleveland and vicinity 
send me newspaper reports of the lecture, 
and ask me to answer it in THE STANDARD. 
Inasmuch us Mr. Bates’s criticism cou- 
sists mainly in the comparison of and com- 
ment on isolated passages from ‘Progress 
and Poverty,” I could only answer it by 
reprinting what he says, and then going 
over what I have said in “Progress and 
Poverty,” in order to show by their 
connection and relation that I am 
not so careless a writer and rea- 
soner as Mr. Bates thinks. This 
wowd be w waste of energy and 
space, as all I could do in this way is 
already more satisfactorily done in 
“Progress and Poverty” itself, and to that 


book To must commend those who would 


see what IF deem to be an answer to Mr. 
Bates's criticisms, I say this in reply not 
only to the friends who have writien to me 
in this case, but viso to those who have 
addressed mein similur cases. If I had 
attempted 10 answer such criticisms I 
would for some years past haye been able 
to do nothing else, and would even then 
have been but “threshing straw.” That 
despite all such criticisms ‘Progress and 
Poverty” hus steadily made its way in 
public opinion is proof that Ihave been 
right in believing that “it is not what is 
written of che book, but what is written in 
the book,” thut ultimately determines its 
place and influence. 

But I think the Cleveland land and labor 
club did well in asking a reputable and in- 
telligent opponent like Mr. Bates to ad- 
dress them, and would like to see their 
example in this followed where opportun- 
ity offers by other associations of our 
friends. The more criticism and the more 
discussion the better. It will, I am con- 
vinced, by putting them upon inquiry, not 
only more firmly ground them in the belief 
in the justice and efficacy of the single 
tax, and enable them to see mure clearly 
and more fully the relations and the beauty 
of the theory of which it is the practical 
outcome, and to more readily answer ob- 
jections, but it will lead others to inquiry. 
Truth is propagated by discussion, and be- 
comes the clearer the more it is attacked. 
The very simplicity and coherence of our 
theory causes, at rst at least, distrust 
in many minds, and the simplicity of 
the practical measure we propose makes it 
difficult for them to realize its far reaching 
character. What quickest brings such 
men to our side is for them to see how 
weak are the arguments that can be made 
against us, and how trivial are the measures 
that can be urzed in lieu of those we pro- 
pose. But when our friends invite criticism 
and objection they ought to do the answer- 
ing themselves. If they are distrustful of 
their own powers of speaking and writing 
so much the greater the reason that they 
make the attempt... Our cause needs 
speakers and writers, and they are only to 
be developed by practice. 


J. F. Gannon of White River Junction, 
Vt., writes to suggest the advisability of 
the establishment by land and labor clubs, 
anti-poverty societies and our friends gen- 
erally, where they can get two or three to- 
gether, of a system of schools in which our 
doctrines can be taught and explained, 
saying very truly that it would not only 
confirm those who now believe in our prin- 
ciples and enable tiem to answer ques- 
tions addressed to them, but would turn 


out teachers of our doctrines by the thou- 


sand. 
This is agood idea, and -it has already 


in 


been carried out in this city to some ex- 


tent in the Progress and Poverty club, 
which has for a year or so held weekly 
meetings in the upper part of the city; and 
is now being carried out on a larger scale 
in the political economy class which meets 
Wednesday nights at Cooper union, under 
the leadership of Louis F. Post. 


Mi. N. Helmer sends me a drawing and 
description of an air ship which he thinks 
willbe entirely feasible. Like the great 
majority of inventors, he lacks the means 
to put his plans to fair experiment, and he 
suggests that if the Anti-poverty socicty 
or any of its members will furnish the 
necessary capital, he will surrender a 
forty-nine per cent interest in the inven- 
tion, which is patented. I print this for 
the benefit of Mr. Helmer and for that of 
any member of the Anti-poverty socicty 
who may wish to make such an invest- 
ment. The Anti-poveriy society itseif can- 
not go into that kind of business, but 
I for one would not be unwilling to see the 
governnient of the United States go into 
it to the extent of appropriating a million 
or two, to be paid as premiums for success- 
ful inventions orto try experiments un- 
der the direction of a competent board. 
It would be a much better use of money, 
not only than that proposed in the various 
plans for getting rid of the surplus, but 
than that involved in many of our regu- 
lar expenditures, 

A few government air ships would be 
of much more utility than the iron clads 
we are said to be building. They might at 
least be decked with flags, and set to cruis- 
ing over the continent in order to give the 
American people a chance to see their navy, 
which would be a much greater satisfac- 
tion than they will ever get out of their 
iron clads. But so long as congress is 
protectionist, it is safe to say that no pub- 
lic money will be used to promote aerial 
navigation, though the treasury vaults 
should burst with the surplus. For what 
would become of “protection to American 
work people” if the air were to become a 
navigable ocean? Clearly the only way 
to save our delicate infant industries 
would be to roof in the whole country, 
and put an army of custom house officers 
on the roof, 


Mr. Michael Murray of the Laborers’ 
protective union introduced into the 
Central labor union last Sunday the fol- 
lowing resolution: . 

Whereas, The price of coal has been raised 
to exorbitant rates while the wages of the 
miners of Peunsylvania have been forced 
down toa starvation point aud the demand 
of the men for iving wages is used as an. ex- 
cuse for extortion from consumers of this 
necessity of life; 

Resolved, That congress should admit coal 
from the British provinces free of duty, asa 
small degree of protection to consumers 
against the plans of the coal monopolists to 
force the entire community to pay dividends 
upon their cuormously watered stock. 

It is to be hoped that the resolution will 
be adopted, if for no other purpose than to 
show protected monopolists that labor is 
beginning to refuse to longer kiss the 
hand that smites it. It is true that there is 
no duty on anthracile coal, with which 
New York and New England are supplied 
from the eastern coal ficlds of Pennsylva- 
nia; but this is due to the fact that Penn- 
sylvania has, so furas this section of the 
world is concerned, a monopoly of anthra- 
cite coal, and the duty on bituminous 
coal suffices to shut out on our Atlantic 
seabourd any competition with the Penn- 
sylvania coal barons of European or 
Canadian coal. And the falsity of the 
pretense that “protective” duties protect 
labor can be seen in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields with sufficient clearness to satisfy 
even the most bigoted protectionist. 
The “protected American miners” get but 
enough to enable them to live in 
miserable fashion at the best of times, and 
are only kept from virtual serfdom by la- 
bor associations and frequent strikes. 
What “protection” does is to increase the 
royalties of the owners of the coal veins, 
who get more for the privilege of breaking 
the coal out of the veins than the miners 
get for doing the work, and the dividends 
of the railroads that control transportation. 
It is to swell the profits of these monopo- 
lists, by enabling them to extort scarcity 
prices for an article of prime necessity to 
every family and to every branch of in- 
dustry requiring heat and ‘power, that the 
coal duty is maintained. 

By way of respunse to President. Cieve- 
land's ‘free trade” message, the Mail and 
Express wauts the people of Connecticut 
(by which it of course means the pro- 
tected manufacturers) to tuke advantage 
of the constitutional centennial of their 
stute to organize a demonstration 
favor of protection, such as 
‘“will bring before the pcople of that state 
and of the country vivid pictures of the 
operations in that state of the American 
system of protecting American labor and 
capital against the unfair competition of 
redundant English capital and pauper 
labor, in the development of a prosperity 
unequaled among the same number cf 
people anywhere on the face of the planet.” 

One contribution to these vivid pictures 
of the prosperity of the Connecticut peo- 
ple will be found on the eighth page of 


this issue of THE STANDARD in the sliape | 


of an abstract of the reports made 
fo the Connecticut bureau of labor 
statistics from forty-six families of 
protected “work people.” From these 
it will be seen that the average 


| aristocracy of wealth was springing up in ; 
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income per family is $58.80 per month or 
$1.74 der day; the average daily income 
per person being 3514 cents, The average 
expenses are $60.01 per family, $1.90 
per day or 40 cents per person. Such 
a vivid picture as is thus presented of the 
operations in Connecticut of “the Ameri- 
can system of protecting American labor 
and capital” ought surely to make the 
American heart swell with pride. What 
would become of Connecticut “work peo- 
ple” if they were not protected by our 
beneficent tariff? 

Another vivid picture, which would suit 
the same occasion, is furnished by a wage 
worker of Connecticut, who sends; us his 
individual report of his industrial cendi- 
tion on a blank form intended for use by 
the bureau of labor statistics. From 
this it -appears that his trade 
is that of a pocket knife grinder; 
that his earnings when in full work are 
$1.75 per day; that he has been out of 
work since April last, and has no immediate 
prospect of obtaining empioyment; thathe 
came to this country in 1848, touse his own 
words— 
when everything was free except color and 
we had the Sheffield statement price for all 
work. Since that time there have been many 
reductions, for the humbug of a so-called pro- 
tective tariff has been the ruin of our trade 
and all others. 


I‘ appears from this man’s report that 
during the flush times following his. ar- 


rival in this country he managed to save 


enough to purchase a house, which is mort- 
gaged for $350. His age is sixty-four and 
the net result of the protective system in 
his case seems likely to be that, 
after forty years’ labor at an “infant 
industry” in the state of Connecticut, he 
will find himself a pauper. 
» HENRY Groran, 
LL  ——— ———_———————— 
An Anti-Poverty Meeting at Akron, Ohio. 


Axrox, O.—At the anti-poverty meeting | 


held in this place on December 5, there were, 
despite the mud and rain, some five hundred 
people present. The speaker was Rev. John 
B. Barnhill, of the Meadville, Pa., theological 
seminary; and seated on the platform were 
Rev. C. E. Nash, Rev. A. M. Waxmar, Rev. 
M. J. Firey and Rev. J. B. Shontz—all pastors 
of Protestant churches in Akron, and the 
Jewish Rabbi Rabino. Mr. Nash presided. 

The speaker of the evening confined himself 
to an exposition of the class distinctions, the 
helplessness of the poor and tke increasing 
power of the rich, which are becoming more 
and more apparent in this country, and be 
defended the fundamental idea of the Anti- 
poverty society, that these conditions were 
mainly due to social injustice, and were 
theretore remediable by legislation. In the 
truest sense it wasa hopeful and optimistic 
discoursz. The Akron Daily Beacon, how- 
ever, in reporting it, managed to entirely 
change the sense of the whole lecture. . It re- 
ported Mr. Barnhill assaying, for instance, 
“Life is a mockery and ua curse:” whereas, 
whut he said was, that “To thousands of our 
fellow creatures life is a mockery and a 
curse.” They reported bim again as saying, 
“If present tendencies are to continue grow- 
ing worse let us sink 
tuinble the universe mto chaos.” Whereas, 
he really said, “If present tendencies are to 
continue growing worse, without hope of 
check or reversal, let us sink,” etc. Then, 
after having thus mace out the anti-poverty 
philosophy to be of the most gloomy and mis- 
anthropic character, consigning the world to 
the “demnition bow-wows,” the Beacon pro- 
ceeded editorially to say: 


It cannot otherwise than be the prevailing 
sentiments that extremists and alarmists of so 
pronounced a type as the speaker of yester- 
day would seem to be, ought to be compelled 
to go to Europe and work ‘for thirty or forty 
cents a day fora period of ten years or so 
with the peasant classes there. “Their views 
onthe situation iu America might thea be 
more intelligent and discri iminating. 


The clergymen who were present at the 
meeting were interviewed by the Beacon as to 
their opinious on the subject discussed and 
the lecture. They for the most part agreed 
that the matter was one for legislative action. 
Rabbi Rabino said: 


Asa whole his lecture was very good. He 
gave a good picture of the great evil that is 
prevailing in society. I had wished that he 
would refer to the legislation of Moses, by 
which poverty and riches were prevented in 
a practical way, und advise us te take this as 
the best model of solving this great question. 


Mr. Barnhill, however, made his point and 
made it well, that poverty is not a divine in- 
stitution, and that men can by social regula- 
tions cause involuntary poverty to disappear, 


Believes in an Aggressive Warfare and 


Protection and No Presidential Nomina- 
tlon. 

San FRANCISCO, 
respoudents of THE STANDARD sevm to think 
I think 


We have the sume clusses 


Cal.—Many recent. cor-— 


that we should run a ticket in ss. 
they are wrong. 
to fight as the free tradersin England had, 
and we ought fo learn fromthem. While the 
fight lasted they did not run. for every office 
in sight; on the contrary, by subscribing £50,- 
000, £100,000 and £250,000, or $2,000,000, they 
had means. to send out pamphlets and: lectur-. 
ers all over the country. The anti-corn law 
league was formed in 1868, and after eleven 
years of hard work the present tariff took etfect 
—1519. If we in thesame short time can win, I 
think we will do remarkably well.. Before 
wecan win we must have an honest election 
and an honest count, this can only be ac- 
coinplished by the introduction of the Aus- 
trullun election system, which would make. 
itimpossible tosee if a paid voter actually 
voted the ticket and would effectually Eill 
the bosses. 
Ithink we should fight the protectionists. 
with all our migbt and main: we must con- 
vince the masses that capita!, not iabar, is 
protected by any kind of protective tariff. 
We must carry on an. ageressive warfare— 
fight as the abolitionists. fought. . 

W. NIpEL. 


. 
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Thea and Now. 


Wasnrscros, D. C.—So great a man as | 


Mr. Webster in 1838 repelied the idea that an 


Massachusetts. 


into eterna! night and’ 


in the. course of a speech 


GEORGE, EDITOR AND PROPRIBTOR. 


by the whigs of the Saye as is (ah renee 
ury,” Mr. Webster said: 

‘‘Aristocracy, it is said, is stealing upon us, 
and, inthe form of accumulated: wealth, is 
watching to seize political power from the 
hands of the people! We have been more 
than once gravely admonished that in order 
to improve the times and» restore a metallic 
currency for the benefits of the poor, the rich 
ought to melt down their plate! Whatever 
such a melting process might fad to act apoa 
elsewhere, Mr. President, F assure you that in 
Massachusetts it would discover. little A 
few spoons, candle sticks and other creed 
articles, some old family pitchers aad tank 
ards, and the silver. porriayers of our nurs- 
eries, would be about the whole. 

‘Sir, 2 there be any aristocrats in Massa- 
chusetts, the people are all aristocrats; be- 
cause I do not believe there is on earth, infa 

highly civilized society, a ereater equality in. 
the conditioc of men than exists thera. H 
there bea man in the state who maintains 
what iscalled an equipage, bas servants in 
livery, or drives four horses to his coach, I 
am not acquainted with him. On the other 
hand, there are a few who are not able to 
carry their wives. and daughters to chureh - 
in some decent conveyance. It isne matter 
of regret or sorrow to us that few are very 
rich; but it is our pride and. glory that few 
are very poor. It is our stilt hicher pride, 
and our just boast, as I think. that all her 


| citizens possess means of intellizence and ed- 


i beart.” 


.the destitute poor 


ucation, and that, of all her productions, she 
reckons among the very chietest those which 
spring from the culture of the mind and the 


How unlitze the present condition of things 


is this picture, drawn by the hand of = mas- 


ter, fifty years ago! 

And another picture the same hand drew, 
twelve years later. It was in the course of 
his memorable speech of March 7%, 1830, that 
Mr. Webster said, in reply to a remark of Mr, 
Downs, of Louisiana: 

‘Why, sir, he took pains to run a contrast 
between the slaves of the south and the la- 
boring people of the north, giving the pref~ 
erence, in all points of condition and com- 
fort and happiness, to the slaves of the south. 
The honorable member doubtless did not sup- 
pose that he gave any offense or did any in« 
justice. He was merely expressing his opin- 
ion. But dees he know how remarks of that 
sort will be received by the laboring people 
of the north? Why, who are the laboring 
people of the north? They are the north. 
They are the people who cultivate their own 
farms with their own hands—freeholders, 
educated men, independent men. Let me say, 
sir, that five-sixths of the whole property of 
the north is in the hands of the laborers of 
the north; they cultivate their farms, they 
educate their children, they provide the 
means of independence; if they are not free- 
holders they earn wages; these wages ac- 
cumulate, are turned into capital, into new 
freeholds, and small capitalists are created. 
That is the case, and such the course of things 
with us, among the industrious and frugal. » 

These remarks were made before modern 
civilization bad evolved the million of tramps. 
aud had crowded hundreds of thousands of 
into tenement houses, 
What will another half century bring forth? 

Danze. R. Goopioz. 

New Edition of Progress and Poverty, 

There have been many demands for a 
somewhat better cheap edition of Progress 


and Poverty than the twenty cent issue 


of which such lurge nombers have been 
sold. To meet this demand a new edition, 
uniform with the thirty-five cent edition of 
“Protection or Free-Trade?’ is being printed. 
and will be ready by the Ist of January. It 
will be printed on better paper, in larger type 
and will be better bound thaa the twenty cent 
edition; and will retail for the same price as 
“Protection or Free Trade” thirty-five cents, 


it Should Be Our First Aim. to Defeat the 
Democratic Candidate. 

Troy, N. Y.—As matters now stand I think 
it is our most urgent duty to exert cur “bal- 
ance of power” in this the “pivotal state” to 
secure the defeat of the demucratic presiden- 
tial candidate next fall. 

The united labor party owes -it to its man- 
hood to help to drive from power the corrupt 
party whose organs have been for over a year 
constantly insulting and misrepresenting our 
candidates. A. J. NUGENT. 


Believes ln Nominating State Officers Only, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—In regard to our policy 
in next year’s elections, would it not be a 
good plan to make our nominations. for the 
highest state officers to be elected in each 
state and so get ourselves counted, leaving 
us all free to vote for whichever candidate for 
president we chose? Remember that party 
lines are never more closely drawn. than in a 
presidential campaign, and how slow men 
are in breaking off entirely with old associa- 
tions. D. C. Hasgrotck, 


Hua a Candidate, if Only to Proveke Dis<« 
CUSSiOv.s 

Port CeEster, N. ¥.— Here, wearein favor 
of running a presidential candidate. It will 
provoke discussion, aud that. is what we need. 
to spread our principles. Of course we ought 
to have anti-poverty societies in every town 

and village, but. by running a candidate we 
would get our principles discussed in places 
where there might. be no room for anti- 
poverty societies. Frep J. Huppert. 


Louis F. Post Will Speat.at Stapleton, S. I, 
West BinGHTon, S. I-—The united labor 
party of Richmond. county. will hold a public 
meeting at Franklin hall, Stapleton, which 
will be addressed by Louis F. Post. The 
organization is preparing for earnest worl: 
during the coming year. 


Will Double Next Year. 

CEDAR Rapms, Ia.—We. are going straight 
ahead here. We cast 600 votes for the united 
labor party in this (Linn) county this fall, and 


Ww Ae make it more than double that next yearn 
H, C. Sfantix, 


Tho Way the Infant Widastry of Living on 
Other People’s Works is Protected. 
St. Louis. Pust~Dispateb. * 

Milton Tootle, of Se. Joseph, died possessed 
of 148.000 acres of land in Missouri and: Iowa, 
and 139,000 acres in Kunsas, beside much val. 
uable city property ia St:.Josepb and other 

cities, and laree interests in several business: 


i p fir nis. But although his personal prooersy 


a 


March 12 of that yearis the Senate ou the i 
independent treasury bill, which was dubbed i tive 
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‘ANTI-POVERTY. 


FREE TRADE AS A STEP TOWARD RE- 
FORM. 


Blienry Georze Discusses the Pretective 
Theors as an Qbstacile to Industrial 
Emencipation—We Are Protecting Our- 
eelves Against Ourselves—The Self-In- 
Gicted Beycou of the Tarift—Brief Ad- 
dreskcs from Prefesser Scett and Dr. Mc 


Giyan. 


Free trade or protection was the subject of 
discussion at the thirty-fourth public meeting 
of the Anti-poverty society in the Academy 
of Music last Sunday evening. The proceed- 
ings were opened by the Concordia chorus. 
Jed by Miss +. -gatha 2 MI junier, singing “My coun- 
try, tis of ubee.” Professor Scvtt presided. 
Bp the openip:: address he said: a 

Within the past nwe weeksa great question, 
@ot by any ineans a new question, has been 
brought into the arena of national polities. It 
has been placed there by the president of the 
United Siates (Sight 
message he has presented it to congress. and 
the nation with sucha ta ain of statement ard 
reasoning that his enemies cali it an element- 
ary advocacy of the principles of tree trade. 
It has been particularly praised by 2 portion 
of the press as 2 dvucument of surprising 
ability. To others it dces nut comuend itself. 


asremarkably novel in stutement or profound © 


imargument. It would pe obabiy be allowed 

the praise of being -a’ plain and business like: 

paper. Inaany quarter. 

been praised for. his cour 

bis convictions. Da 
Let us fora moment 

the condition of things. 


xpressiug 


Dine w ap that | 
aie pocket book. - 
ion. Hifte: isan 


wery co nditint eae 
Itis very diferent 
immense surplus. locke 
reel tare that goes 


pene Oe Menace to 

ountry. (Applause.) 

kept steadily forcing 
: What shali we ap 
Mow ual? we ape its 


the: pros er 
Two ques 


with the surpla 
further accu ala 


zt A pacha ‘ee courage 
method of handling 
aiso> Any proposed 
svoked criticism. The 
Quot have expected to 

viv. Tf courage were 
@eeded it w vald ve shown in running 
counter iv the evi of his own party. The 
comments of the de: nucratic press show that 
be isin entire ugreement with tbat powerful 
organ of opinion. - idle to pretend that 
the president hud not sounded the opinion of 
bis own party. Thewhite heuse is like the 
ear of Dion: is constantly open. 
Most 2 ssured| ot be claimed that the 
great demy as converted to the 
president's view at. may be styled an 
elementary lesson on free trade. Sureiy the 

high souading pr wr courage awarded to 
the messiz me with great, propriety be 
limited. . Fes 

You and I Tanz: friends, are chiefly con- 
cerned about the recomunendations of the 
President. i speak here without consultation 
or agreement with anyone, aud 1 don’t kacw 
“how dari nay Ciffer fro our grezt: friend 
who is iv folless ame, bat I cannot help saying 
that in the light of what i have learned from 

—“Prorvress and Poverix” (applause) and from 
that scarce Hy Tess. cubic book, “Protection or 
Free Trude:” the r ecommendations are ex- 
ecedingiv tnsniistactory. “They are recom 
menda: rons That Step 2b: the threshold... They 
are born of no enthusiasn fora great idea. 
Ghey have vone ut the perfect vision, of the 
seeing power, ci great reforn: ers. They have 
awakened ne: electric impulse. They want 
the COUrage | of the H ebrew prophets... For 
this reason I presume they are denominated 
siatesmuniike. ( pplause) — 

The reception the message has met with 
has bevn mGst- singular... The democratic 
party, nervous in regard to the approaching 
presidential election: vand especially solicitous, 
asthey aiways suy they are, about the work- 
ingmen are en. the unxious seat, fearful of 
the effect than might De produced by the ery 
of free trade. and so they cail it revision of 
the tari. The republican party, equally ner- 
wous and forthe same reason, Wishto force 
the fight and under the cry of protection for 
American iabor are whetting their swords 
for the baiile. In Engiand general public 
opinion rezurds it asa free trade message. 
This isa curiyus state of opinion. The demo- 
erats deny that free trade is in the message; 
the republicans attack it on thatvery gr ound: 
England accepis it as free trade teaching. 
Sarely “if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who siull prepare himself for the 
batile?? (Apptause.) 

Itistbis wnbieiwty of the message that is 
its very great defect. If it means free trade 
it commends itself to the advanced opinion 
of the nation. (Cries of:“hear! hear!” and 
applause.) If, on the other hand, it mcans 
partial measures, pruning remorselessly here 
and there, striking certain industries and 
leaving others univuched, it cannot but be 
productive of mischicf. Still further: Do you 
believe that the great manufacturers who 
have grown rich under the tariff will in the 
intervals of these experiments stand idle, not 
kuocking at the doors of the committee rooms 

at Wasluucton? Depend upon it, they wil! 
be heard, and we shall ten be brought face 
to face with fresh modilications and coim- 
promises uud burgainings. Meanwhile trade 
will suifer. Nothing is worse for labor of 
all kinds than an atmosphere of uncertainty. 
(Applause.) Constant fear of change un- 
merves the steadicst minds. Jt is prolonged 
and accentuited misery. Besides, radical 
changes in policy like that of free trade ean- 
not be iried = by hulf- or partial ecusures. 
(Applause.) His sory abounds. in examples of 
failure under such circumstances. To wuzzle 
any industry inan attempt to realize the true 
benefits of free trade is: to expect, to reap 
where we have not sown. 

The profound interest that attaches itself to 
this question is, after all, thealeviation of the 
poor, for if free trade cunnot be Shown to 
give the poor mana larger shure in’ the pro- 

ducts of bis lubor, then it IS NOL an evangel to 
the poor. Ne! Men and women of. my way 
of thinking ure indifferent 10 the trial of a 
mere theory. Sach a trial anight be interest- 
ing to cold-aearted professors ef that most 
dismal of scie: uces—political economy. But it 
isa quesi tion ef Jife or death to the wage 
worker. There must be no theory here. ‘Tf 
free trade is 10 open wider the door of oppor- 
tunity to tue struggling | poor, then every 
honest uuli-percrty man und woman will bid 
it gedspecd, imtt not otherwise. » (Applause. ) 
Jt may sound Like wu plutitude to repeat from 
this piatform that no nation can hope for én- 
guring presress that neciects the interests of 
the mnusses. If it does so it builds on ground 
that palpitates to the very center with the 
light of curthquakes. Rome in her imperial 
grandeur fe u this g great lesson aud duled 
oubto bers ec poor bread aud the bloody 
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-erty society. 


nevertheless, true. 
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games of the circus. France forgot this great 
lesson and tried to unite the highest polish of 
modern society with the most squalid misery 
and hospitais for the poor. England «with the 
most enormous aggregation of wealth aud 
luxury of modern. times has forgotten this 
great ‘lesson, and Ireland, emaciated and 
well nigh crushed, raises her bleeding hand 
filled with curses that carry terror to the 

hardened hearts of those insular pillagers. 

The mere free trader, were he successful, 
is on ground that must give way under him. 
Free trade without free land cannot settle 
the question. (Great and repeated applause.) 
Were free trade as explained by its most 
pronounced advocates acopted to-morrow, it 
would not meet the necessities of labor. It 
would not furnish the opportunity which it is 
the great purpose of this society to keep con- 
stantly demanding. The gifts of nature 
must also be free, and free trade, no longer 
asserted fragmentarily, must become a part, 
an integral part, of the great movement of 


j} social forces that is seeking to elevate hu- 


manity. (Applause.) 
— Professor Scott then introduced Wenry 
George, who said: 


Henry George's Speech. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—I am_ inclined to 
aake a much kindlicr view and a much more 
‘hopeful view of the message of President 
Cleveland than hes our friend Professor 
Scott. (Applause.) Among the numerous in- 
terviews that it has ealled forth L read of one 
witha very prominent republican politician 
who said: “Thank God for President Cieve- 
land’s messaze!” From very different mo- 
tives I re-eeho that erv: Thank God for Presi- 
dent Cleveland's message! (Applause.) It is 
‘true, as Professor Scott has said, that it is 
not the message of a man inspired with the 
“spirit of a Hebrew prophet. (Laughter.) But 
do vou think a man inspired with the spirit of 

a Hebrew prophet would ever get a demvo- 
-eratie nomination for the presidency, much 
less be elected? (Greet laughter and ap- 
“plause). Nor is it such a message as we 
aight expect from a member of the Anti- 
“poverty. society: but Grover Cleveland, un- 
‘fortunately, has not yet joined the Anti-pov- 
(Applause, and a voice, “He’s 
‘coming that wav.’) 

tis not the message, as I understand the 
term, of a free trader. But it is the message 
of a president of the United States who is in- 
eclining toward free trade. (Applause.) It is 
the message of a man who, if timidly, vet 
clearly, sets his face toward freedom. If not 
a thoroughzoing free trade message, it is yet 
au anti-proieciion message. It is something 
more than a mere recommendation for the 
reduction of tuxes in order to get rid of the 
surplus. It is an argument against the 
svstem that has produced the © sur- 
“plus—ag: ulnst taxation for the sake of 
taxation. Mr. Cleveland is as yet a 
man-afraid-of-his-horses (laughter), but this 
message gives hope that when his horses get 
fairly started they will carry him) much 
further than he now thinks of going. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) If, from our standpoint, 
its language is halting in its conclusions, in- 
adequate, it yet seems bold and almost thor- 
ouchgoing when we think of the timidity and 
stupidity of the party that Mr. Cleveland has 
gottolead. (Laughter and applause.) 

Iam glad of tne message. Iam glad of it 
because I recognize in it a great step in ad- 
vance for a man in President Cleveland’s po- 

— to take—a step that even, though it 

zy be. as Professor Scott says, only a 
coming to the threshold, is still a coming to 
the threshoid of our principles., And I am 
still more glad of it because of the great 
work in the way of agitation that it is going 
-to do—nay,. that it is already beginning to do. 
(Applause.) Itis bringing up the discussion 
of the tariff question on “the line of underly- 
‘ing principles. Mr. Cleveland seems to dis- 
claim the intené to do this, and says: “Our 
progress tow ard a wise conclusion will 
not be improved by dwelling upon tke 
theories of protection and free. trade.” and 
vet, though in timorous way, that is precisely 
what he dves in his message, and that is pre- 
cisely what the discussion his message hus 
aroused is causing the popular mind to do. 
It is this that gives the message its power for 
good. The only possible way in which the 
American people can progress to a wise con- 
clusion upon the subject of the tariff is by a 
discussion of the theories of protection and 
free trade. (Applause.) Aud the hopeful 
thing is, as we see already in the press and 
in common talk, the discussion of the 
theories of protection and of free trade that 
is now coming up. There is nothing, as I 
have believed for years and written over and 
over again—there is nothing that in my 
opinion “will so conduce to the education of 
the American people in our direction as such 
a discussion, (Applause.) For a discussion 
of the theories of protection and free trade is 
a discussien of theories which it is necessary 
for the people to understand before a wise 
conelusion on the labor question can be 
reached. (Applause.) Iam here to-night in 
respopse to an invitation to speak upon tne 
question of free trade or protection—of the 
principles of the united labor party. I 

agree must theroughly with what Profes- 
sur Scott has said, that there is nothing 
that) can permanentiy improve the condi- 
tion of the working masses of a country so 
long as their nat ural rights in the land are 
denied. (Applause.) I believe free trade 
would be un enormous improvement that 
would very greatly add to the production of 
wealth. But the railroad, and the telegraph, 
and a thousand and one inventions which have 
been uiilized within our own time have 
been improvements which have added 
enormously te the production of wealth. But 
they have not abolished poverty, nor im- 
proved the condition of the mere laborer. 
Nor yet would freedom of international ex- 
change. So long as one set of men own the 
land of «a country and another set of men 
have nothing but their power to labor, no 
matter What improvements we may miake, 
whether ikey be mechanical or political, the 
constant tendency must be to the crowding 
of the wages of the mere laborer down to the 
point that will give but a bare living. (Ap- 
plause ) 

As between a protective tariff and a reve- 
nue tariff I care nothing; as between a pro- 
tective tariff and no tariif at all, if we could 

stop there, IT would care nothing. But for 
the underlying principles I care a great dea); 
aud, in the beginning of the discussion of 
these principles I recognize a great advance. 
The road toward free trade is the road that 
leads to freedom—not merely to freedom in 
trade but to freedom in all things. .This may 
not be recognized by many of the men who 
are now willing to travel it a little ways, 
thinking that they will then stop, but it is, 
Most of the men who now 
even go so fur as to call themselves free 
traders are in reality not free traders at all; 
they are mere revenue reformers. Free trade 
earried to its logical conclusion—full free 
trade—true free trade—will bring us to where 
we of the united labor party want to go—to 
the abolition not merely of all taxes 
upon imports, but to the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry or the products 
of industry, and hence to the raising of 
all public revenues from land values. (Ap- 
piuuse.) If we got so far as to look to land 
values for such public revenues as were 
needed it would be but a step further to look 
upon the “unearned” value of land, what 


| economists call rent, as something that should 
} be taken as mear as may be for public benefit, 


and, indeed, this is required by the theory of | 
free trade pushed to its logical conclusion. 
For if free trade is good it is because free 
production is good, and production cannot be 
tully free until the speculation and fore- 
stalling which shuts up from labor the 
natural opportunities of production is pre- 
vented. (Applause.) 

As to which, the theory of free trade or the 
theory of protection, consorts best with the 
principles of which the united labor party ts 
the political exponent and this society has 
been the representative of the religious side, 
there can be no question. What is our theory? 
We believe that poverty is an utterly un- 
natural thing. (A voice, “So it is,” and ap- 
plause.) We believe that poverty does not 


come by reason of the laws of God, but from | 


human enactments which in contravention of 
His will limit the freedom of men to avail 
themselves of His bounty. We believe in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. (Applause.) We believe that the 
remedy for low wages and poverty is not 
charity, nor beneficence, nor protection, but 
justice and liberty. (Appiause.) We stand 
upon the principle enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self evident, that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
And, as expressed iu the platform of the 
wnited labor party, we do not propose that 
the state shall attempt to control producticn 
and distribution or in anv wise interfere with 
the freedom of the individual to use his labor 
or capital in any way that may seem proper 
tohimand that will not interfere with the 
equal rights of others. (Applause.) 

What, now, is the protective theory? I care, 
as IT said, very little indeed about the protec- 
tive system, but I care an enormous deal 
about the protective idea. (Appiause.) For, 
whatis that protective idea, that protective 
theory? It is that labor is a poor, weak thing, 
that must constantly be protected. It is that 
the only way to secure national prosperity, 
the only way to get good wages for those 
whom the convention of republican ciubs that 
has just adjourned call “our work people” 
and “our working people” is to put up tariffs 
around our coasts and along our boundary 
lines and to employ a lot of mento seize and 
to search and to spy and to inform and to tax 
everybody who comes across that boundary 
line with anv goods. Itisthat the Almighty 
has so made the werld and so made man that 
under natural conditions—that is to say un 
der conditions of freedom—labor would 
starve, and that the only way in which the 
wisdom of legislatures and parliaments can 
avoid the sad results of this oversight of 
God is to impose tariffs and levy fines and de- 
mand oaths and employ seizers and searchers 
and spies and informers to prevent the people 
of each country from ruining themselves by 
trading with the people of other countries. 
Does that consort with our principles? (Ap- 
piause. ) 

Mr. George went on to point out how the 
idea that nations must protect themselves by 
tariffs from the trade of other nations con- 
travened the idea of the brotherhood of man 
and the teaching of Christianity that strife is 
wrong, that war is evil and that we can cnly 
fully attain our best interests by seeking the 
interests of all. He dwelt upon the absurdity 
of the notion that a nation of sixty miilion 
people on a continent so rich as ours required 
“protection” from smalicr nations, and upon 
the inconsistency of admitting trade between 
our various states to be good while trade be-4 
tween our nation and foreign nations was 
bad, and in this made reference to Mr. 
Blaine’s Paris interview. The reference to 
Mr. Blaine broucht out faint applcuse followed 
by hisses, then louder applause and cheers fol- 
lowed by great hissiag. Mr. George re- 
sponded by a hope that Mr. Blaine would not 
be hissed, as he was doing a good work in bis 
way by stimulating the discussion of the taritf 
question, and, by his thoroughgoing advocacy 
of the tariff, showing its absurdity. There is 
no consistency whatever, Mr. George con- 
tended, in the protective theory. The whole 
protective scheme is merely one for the ad- 
vancement of selfish interests at the general 
cost, and the so-called reasons by which it is 
defended are only excuses. Where one would 
not do protectionists are at no loss to find 
another. In this country, where the standard 
of wages is high, protectionists insist that a 
tariff is needed to protect our high labor; but 
in countries Where the standard of wages is 
low the protectionists want a tariff all the 
sume, though they do not say that it is for 
the protection of their low wages. He showed 
that the political divisions of the world into 
countries and nations were mere arbitrary 
divisions, constantly ‘changing, and_ insisted 
that, if our states had remained as they 
originally were, sovereign and independent, 
protectivnists of New York would now be 
clamoring for a tariff to keep out the products 
of the pauper labor of New Jersey. 

If the real reason of protection were to 
protect labor by a tariff, suid Mr. George, it 
assuredly wouid not be a tariff on commodi- 
ties, it would rather be a tariff on labor. 
(Renewed applause). “Our work people,” as 
the republican clubs condescend to call them, 
“our work people” that these protectionists 
are so-anxious to protect, What do they sell? 
They sell labor and they buy commodities, 
and these people propose to protect them by 
keeping out commodities, but they are per- 
fectly willing to let in labor. (Great ap- 
piause). 

And protectionist practice is as inconsistent 
as protectionist theory. Here for instance is 
Mr. Blaine. Mr. Blaine in Paris dictates an 
interview in which he tells us that as a matter 
of patriot.sm, a matter of duty, we all onght 
to impose upon ourselves a tariff that will 
compel us to sleep under blankets made in 
America of American wool. What kind of 
blankets is Mr. Blaine at this moment sleeping 
under? (Applause and lauchter.) He woes 
over to Europe, taking with him menns 
that according to the protective theory ought 

to be expended in enriching American indus- 

try (laughter, “hear, hear” and UDPialise), 
and he actually sleeps under blankets made 
of foreign wool by foreign labor: he eats 
bread made by those pauper bakers of Paris, 
and drinks wine that would not be let into 
this country unless it first paid a hich pro- 
tective duty. And when Mr. Blaine comes 
back, unless he isa very different kind of a 
protectionist from any protectionist I ever 
suw—uand I have seen.a good many of them— 
he will come back with his trunk stuffed full 
of foreign goods. (Great laughter and ap- 
plause.) ; 

Now, if we are goiug to have protection let 
us have all round protection; let us have 
square and fair protection. Let the rich man 
be as much subject to it as the poor man. If 
we who have to stay at home because we 
have not money enough.to go abroad are 
forced to pay two prices for all of the foreign 
products that we want to use, why, let us put 
a heavy duty on the Americans that go 
abroad to spend their money there. (Great 
applause. ) 

Protection! Who are we protecting our- 
selvesagainst’ Protectiouists would probably 
answer, We ure protecting ourselves against 
foreigners, who want to deluge us w ith their 
goods. But, us « matter of fact, are there 
any foreigners who want to deluge us with 
their goods unless they get back something 
from usin return? If there are not, how could 
such exchange injure our industry ! If there 
are, ough: that to be such a bad thing! Christ- 
tas time is approaching, 


and if any of you. 


want to deluge me With goods, or overwhelm 
me with two or three suits of clothes or some 
boxes of cigars, go ahead! (Laughter.) I 
don't want to be protected. (Applause and 
laughter.) Aud why should a nation? 

Protection means to prevent, to defend. 
What is it that our tariff prevents? Well, it 
Pe trade. Whois it that is trying to 

rade that we must prevent? It isn’t, cer- 
eae only the foreigners. Two people have 
to agree before there can be any 
trade just as two people have to disa- 
eree before there can be any quarrel. 
And what, as a matter of 
isit that brings goods over the sea to us? 
It is our own demand for them. It is be- 
cause We want them. (Applause.) As a mat- 
ter of fact, international trade is not con- 
ducted by the manufacturers of goods 
sending them to another country’ to 
be sold at a venture. The iron, 
the woolen goods, the wines, the things 
of all sorts that come to us from foreign ports 
come in pursuance of orders sent from here. 
(Applause). And the cause of these orders 
does not lie with the importer, nor with the 
wholesale dealers, nor yet with the retail 
dealers, but with such people as you er I who 
come intothe stores and ask for such and 
such things. Tlius protection is not a 
protecting of us against foreign  ene- 
nics, it is a protecting of us against 
ourselves, a preventing us from doing what 
we want todo. (Applause.) I, for one, don’t 
want any of that kind of protection. And I 
don't think the American people, if they are 
true to the principles upon which the republic 
was founded, if they are true to the Ameri- 
ean spirit, really want any of that kind of 
protection. 

“What we want is the full liberty to do what 
we may deen right, so long as we do not in- 
terfere with the equal liberty of others. Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, these 
are inalienable rights. But if in the pursuit 
of happiness an American walks across the 
bridge at Niagara, and sees there a shawl 
or ww cout or something that he would 
like to have, he cannot bring it into 
his own home without either  smug- 
gling if or. paying one-third or one- 
half the value of it as. a_ tine. 
Js net thatan interference with the inalien- 
abie right of tke nan and the citizen? (Ap- 
plause.) To carry out the protective theory 
to its lopical conclusion—a nation means 
nothing but an arbitrary association, the 
family is the real unit—to carry out the pro- 
tective theory to its logical conclusion we 
shouid not stop until every family was pro- 
tected from every other family (applause) so 
that they might fully employ their own labor 
in satisfying the demands of their own mar- 
ket. . 

‘The very same impulse that leads to trade 
between individuals leads to trade between 
hations. Some men can do things better than 
other men. The man who confines himself to 
doing. one thing or one series of things ae- 
quires skill and power in thatdirection. And 
the sanmie number of men working at different 
things and “exchanging their labor will 
produce many times the aggregate amount 
of all those things that each individual 

or each family would if they were to attempt 
to do everything for themselves. So it is 
With nations. Aud that the creator has not 
intended this world to be marked off by lines 

of protective tariffs is shown by the fact that 
the natural powers of the earth differ in 
dilferent. places, so that some things can be 
purchased with greater advantage in one 
place and other things in another piace. By 
producing the things that they can produce 
to the most udvantage and freely exchanging 
with vihers, ull peoples can get very mueh 
more of all the things they want than ‘if, re- 
fusing to trade with: ‘each other, they were to 
attempt to supply their own wants. -(Ap-. 
plause. ) And thé demand that finds expres- 
sion in the trade between countries. is simply. 
the desire to get the largest amount of the 
things that we all need with the least exer- 
tion. 
We, in -protecting purselves against our- 
selves, in putting this tariff to prevent our- 
selves from trading as Wwe want to, are doing 
what we do te our enemies in time. of war. 
You remember during the war of secession 
we kept a fleet in frent of Charleston harbor, 
and prevented ships from bringing jn 
goods. We were. protecting the Charles- 
tonians. (Laughter and applause.) As a 
matter of sheer protection, what difference 
would it make whether a line of custom 
houses along the coast took one-third or one- 
half of the value of the goods landed from 
forcign ports or a hostile fleet lay. outside 
and ‘did the same thing?- (Laurhter.) Yet 
according to the protective theory that would 
be to improve the prosperity of the country, 
that would be tu increase wages—the only 
way to prevent our labor from falling to a 
puuperish condition. 

It is just as important either toa nation or 
an individual to be abieto buy as to be able 
tosell. What would happen to an individual 
if he were fully protected! Here is Mr. Red- 
path (applause) on this platform—a man who 
in the term “boycott” has given a new word 
to the English ianguage. Mr. Redpath can 
tell you what it was .that tliuse patriotic 
Irishmen did to Captain Boycott. They simply 
protected him. (Luughter.) That was all. 
They fully and completely protected his 
home market. They would not let any one: 
sell him any milk. They would not let any 
one sell himany bread. They would not let 
any one sell him a horse or hire him a wagon. 
They would not allow. him to trade with any- 
body around him, so that he fully and com- 
pletely enjoyed his own home murket.. But 
so far from being made very prosperous 
through that process he liked it so little that 
he got upand left the country. What the 
Irish land leaguers did to Captain Boycott is 
just precisely what we are in degree doing to 
ourselves by these protective tariffs. We e are 
really, so far as they extend, boycotting our- 
selves. (Apphiuse.) 

And the plea on which this is are: is that 
it is for the sake of the American laborer, the 
American woxrkman... Well, now, just’ think 
of it. The protective effect of a tariff, what 
is it¢. Ivis simply this: When a duty is im- 
posed upon a certain. class of goods the pro- 
tective object is to make it more difficult to. 
bring those goods into the country and there- 
fore. to ‘raise the - pric of. similar: 
gouds that. are miatiubirei ed here (ap- 
plause), thus enabling the manufacturer to. 
ect a larger profit. (Applause.) - Weli, now, 
does the fuct of the inanufacturer geiting a 
larger: profit bring Avith it any surety that. his 
laborers: are going to get higher Wages? 
(Cries of ‘No! Not and applause.) Do man- 
ufacturers mike it their rule to raise wages 
as fast. as their profits are raised? If so What 
is the use of Iubor organizations! 


One day, before the car drivers had organ-' 


ized, asl was riding on a@ Brooklyn ear talk-. 
ing with a driver, he was complaining of 
his hard times and: the low wages and the 
long hours. Isaidto him: “Would it not be 
a good thing if-the legislature were to pass 
a law enabling the company to raise the fare 

froin tive eents to six cents, so that they 
could raise your wages? He looked at me 
for « motnent us if to see what sort of 
a erank Io was (laughter), and then 
he said — with un eXpression rather 
more forcible than polite: “They raise our. 
wages if they got auother cent! Not much! 
(Applause.) They would raise their divi- 


our wil they: were compelled to. 


fact, 


the discussion of the tariff que: st 


dends (applause) but. they would. hot Tuise- work. 


plause.} Whether you made the fare six 
cents or sixty cents they would not raise our 
wages so long as there are thousands of men 
standing around ready to take our places at 
the prices they are now paying.” Is not that 
so? Is not there in that the whole philosophy 
of the wage question? (Cries of a and 
applause.) 

There are, of all the workingmen in the 
United States, ranked in the census as labor- 
ers of any kind, some seventcen millions. 
Those that are engaged in the protected in- 
dustries do not amount to more than one- 
sixth of that number. 
that the tariff increased the profit of protect- 
ed employers, how would it be possible. to 
raise the wages of this small num- 
ber of men, while leaving the great 
mass of laborers in the same condition as 
before. (Applause.) Wages are fixed by the 
competion for employment, and until that is 
lessened wagescannot beraised. (Applause). 
Such raising of wages as has occurred.in the 
protected industries has been accomplished 
by the strong hand of the labor associations 
shutting out competition. (Applause.) . And, | 
asamatter of fact, look over this country. 
Protection raises wages, does it? Look at the 
protected cotton mills of New  Eng- 
land, where, according to the official 
report, wages are so low~- that. child- 
ren must go to work to support the fami- 
ly. (Applause.) Gointo protected Pennsyl- 
vania and see the condition of those protected 
coal miners. (Great applause.) Go into the 
iron district and see the condition of the pro- 
tected iron miners.. Protected! Heavens 
and earth, have not the protectionists had | 
their way now for years and years! Have 
not they been piling up duty upon duty uniil 
we now have a protective tariff such as was 
never dreamed of inthe days of Carey and 
Clay? And yet, is it not true that in our 
country to-day men and women are working 


for wages that will only keep. soul-and body ; 


together. (Applause.) 
No; w hat we Want to improve the eolidition 
of the working classes, what we want to give 
labor its fair and its full earnings, is not pro- 
tection, it is freedom (applause), not charity, 
but justice. (Applause.) Now, Ido not say. 
that any settlement of the tariff question will 
permanently raise wages. ButI do say that. 
any thorough discussion of the tariff question 
will help the masses to see what will raise 
wages. What we want to. get rid 
of, most of all, is the -idea so 
common among our people, that pov- 
erty can be cured by benevolence (ap- 
plausc), that the condition of the working- 
men can be improved by paternalism. And I 
hail this discussion that is beginning as a 
great means of accomplishing that. I-have 
looked for it and long hoped for it. Under 
the present condition of affuirs that discus- 
sion cannot goonvery far without ieading 
many men to see what free trade fully means. 
(Applause.) It may begin simply by a-con- 
troversy that has for. apparenb issue 
only the difference between a protective 
tariff and a revenue tariff, but as it 
goes on—for I am glad to’ say the 
protectionists will fight hard—people will 
begin to see that a revenue tariff is just. as 
illogical, aye, even more iilogical than a pro- 
tective tariff. And as they advance they 
will come to believe in sweeping away all. 
duties and having no tariff at all. (Ap- 
plause.) And then, going on, they will see 
that the very same reasons that ‘con- 
demn tariffs as restrictions upon trade, 
and, therefore, restrictions ~ upon — pro- 
duction, also. condemn the levying of 
taxes. upon things — produced “within 
the country; the very. same reason that we 
should free trade from. restrictions condemns 
taxes upon improvements, condemns taxes 
upon the building of houses, upon the open- 
ing of farms, upon the erection of ma- 
chinery. And it will be only a short: step 
further to see that for free. production the 
natural elements also» must be free. (Ap-. 
pause.) ne 

And while we are stri ving to advance to 
this end on the direct line set forth in our. 
Syracuse platform, we may congratulate Our=. 
selves that this tariff discussion has come to 
make our Work easier. It will do much to. 
enlighten the dense ignorance which. now 
‘rests over the-masses of the people upon.all. 
economic questions. It at least brings up 
‘the discussion of the great principles of polit-. 
ical economy, questions of labor and of capi- 
tal, and of work and of wages and of 
the incidence of taxation. What we 
want. 1s. discussion; What > we need is 
light. And I am inclined to. believe 
that as much has been accomplished. 
by the bringing of this great question into 
political discussion as we could Lave accom- 
plished if our most sanguine hopes had been 
fulfilled in the last election. (Applause.) “Or, 
as we said then and have said repeatedly, 
what we care for is not. so much how men 
yote as how they think. (Applause.} Our 
aim is to arouse thought, to excite discussion. 
And now thought is being aroused and dis- 
cussion is being: excited and i it must go on and 
on and on. 

It will clear away misun derstandings, | 
prejudices, misapprehensions that now blind 
men to the truth we would show to. them. It 
will make it easier for the principles that we 
stand for to find entrance into their minds. 


tributed to bringing up this discussion. (Ap- 
plause.) We have shown that there were 
men who did dare.to advocate free trade in 
its fullness. (Applause.) We have . done 
something to dissipate the belief among poli-. 
ticians that every workingman was so foolish 
as to believe that. a proveckive tariff was 
putting something in his pocket. 
And this tariff question cannot now be dis- 
cussed in the United States in any half way. 
manner. (Applause.) It cannot be a mere dis- 
pute between protective tariff men. and. 
revenue tariff men, a mere question as to 
whether we shail have a little higher tariff or 
alittle lower tariff. There-are enough men 
now who kuow what is really the trouble with - 


‘labor, whut is really the question. that lies at cers for the ensuing 


the special business f 
bers are = Specks ally 1 


the bottom of the tariff question. | 
Protection is simply robber y—applause)— 
‘the robbery of somie for the benetit of others. 
But w hatever its effects may be, they are in- 
sirnificant “as compared with that syster mn aes 
robber y which compels men: to. 
use of natural opportunities. 
should abolish protection, 
jeave that great systemrof r 
cannot do any pertnanent good. 
things. now stand in the Unit de 
that the labor question is for 
attention, now that we 


Bat 2S 
States, now 
ing itself <1 
e are here. (applau 
ton, must le: 
further than the tarLf. - 

What does le at the bottom of. this notion | 


of protection; what does. commend: it to the | 


working men,.is this: a ‘condition of things 


ptr asbich, work itself” seems (a privilege; | : 


things. d has published i in pamphlet form the text 


that to say oa condition. of 
br niiehe about by the monopoly of the natural 
opportunities w ithout which labor cannot be. 
exerted. (Applause.) We have become ha- 
bituated to look upon Work as a boon. . 
The- opportunities for labor being shut: 
up, the man. who ~has merely: the 


(Applause.)° -. 
I believe that we haye very largely con 


-power to labor being vblired: to sue upd 


to. strive to. get. from some other bu- 
man creature permission to- toil, 
think of work in itselfasa good thing z and to. 


Want to kcep forel“ners: from doing our work 


and to keep in our own. country our: own 
The mere’ revenue_ reformer dove 


Now, evea supposing 


} with: so much delight this evening. 


- direction of Mr: R. W. Harrison. 


We -have 


-falh- 


: Worceates: 


throughout the country 


learns to } 
-edges-the receipt of 6 for the MeGiynn fund: 


es 
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tariff question. But we can. And as this 
tariff question is discussed, it is to that. point 
that we can direct men’s minds, and therefore 

I say let it-zo on; let us do what. We can to 7 
hasten it! Let us be for fr readom always and 
in all things, for even partial freedom. may 
help us to a greater *reedom. (Great a 
plause.) ce 


The Christn.us Night Meeting. 


After the conclusion of George’s speech 
the chairman announced that on next Sunday, 
Christmas night, Dr. McGlynn would deliver : 
the address in the academy. There were 
loud calls for Dr. McGlynn from all parts of © 
the house, and he finally arose and Said: | 


Dr. McGlvynu’s Remarks.” 


Dr. McGlynn, after referring briefly to Mr. a 
George’s remarks, turned to the consideration 
of the Christmas night meeting. Hesaid:  . 

The discourse of next Sunday evening may 
in some sense be an appropriate corollary of. 
the great discourse that we have listened to: 
We can. 
‘see how Christmas day means. in wondrous 
fuliness that perfect. form of exchange, not 
merely of products, of manufactures, but of | 
‘thoughts, of affections, of charities and of. 
- justice between all the people of the world, 
‘that shall make this earthly habitation the. 
kingdom of heaven on earth. {Applause.) 

This society of ours, it has often been said, 
has for its object larcely, chiefly, to present. 
_to the world the religious | aspect. of the self- 
same truths which ec is the object of the . 
united. labor party to present to the world 
under their’ social, 
aspects. It is part ularly g eratifyi ing for us 
to find that in the world of politics so much 
is doing, no doubt under the ruling of a: 
special “providence of God, to prepare the 
world for the preaching of the gospel. 

The speaker then briefly showed how, in — 
the providence of © God, the crimes and imis- 
‘takes of eart bly leaders were often madeto . 
serve the cause of truth, and drew a glowing — 
picture of the time when men shall” indeed. 
live according to the precepts of Christ, in | 
charity and love with each other, and in obe- 
dience to God. : 

Tremendous applause followed Dr. Me- 
‘Glynn’ Ss words; and the exercises closed with 
singing of “The Cross of the New Crusade” 


by the choir.” 


"Attention, Cincinnatit : 
CINcrswaty, O.—The ‘Anti-poverty society of 


Cincinnati will be inaugurated bya meeting ab 


Elks’ hall, 200 Vine street, at 3 o’clock on 
Christmas afternoon. Among the. speakers 
will be the Rev. E. P. Foster, Dr. A.S. Hough- 
‘ton and Dr. David De Beck. Others will.also 
contribute to the interest of the programme, 
the choral portion of which will be under the 
We deemit 
most appropriate that on Christmas day we 
should voice. in spirit and melody the song © 
which the angels sang at Bethlehem of 2 
Peace on earth, good will toward-men, | 
: Hosana in the highest. pe 
Christ exhorted His disciples, ‘Search the 
scriptures; for in them ye think ye have - 
eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of me.” So with all reverence we exhort the 
people to inquire into this living movement. 
Seeif there is not in it the. promise of justice. 
and holiness, both for the life that is and that’ 
is to come. See if it. does not bear witness. to: 
the true God in hastening the time when his 
ministers may say in truth to the. victims 0 


poverty and oppression, ‘The eternal Ged 
thy refuge, and underneath are the everlast 
‘ing armas.” 


This is the gospel. It is Go 
spell, and under that holy spell let us come 
together in a .deeper, richer, kindlier fellow- 
ship than this pro-poverty world has yet per- 
mitted us to enjoy. CHR. 


Kentuckians, Attention! 


- Newport, Ky -—Readers of THE STANDARD 
in Nentucky, ‘as well-as all others interested 


in the single tax reform, are requested toc com- 


municate with the undersigned. 5 
We have organized land aud labor club 
2 and we propose to do some tall fechting: 1 vee 


‘only in. our own city but throughout the state 
of Kentucky. What we most need i is ammuni- 


tion in the form of tracts to fire at the enemy. 
already fired a. number of Ring’s. 

“Case Plainly Stated,” and that they havedone 
some effective work is plain to us fromthe 


“way the. people are becoming interested - in. 


this great principle of truth and justice. Will. 


‘Send an order shortly. for more tracts. 


Jos. L. SCHRAER, 
Secretary Land and labur club No. 2, 
Southgate street, Newport, Ky. 
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Organization i in Brooklyn. 


The Twenty-third ward. association, united 
labor party, met at 133 McDonough street o 


Sunday afternoon, ‘December 18.° The follov 


ing officers were elected: President, Major: 
A. R. Calhoun; vice president, W alter: Cone 
secretary and treasurer, T. B. Preston. ~The 

following | delegates. to the general Sonny 


“committee were elected to serve from Janu- - 


ary 1: .Gé vbert Barnes, Charles. Sibley May, 
Ww iiam 3. Stout, Gustave Becher and George 
H. Ramsden. 


The: New Rochelle. Land and Labor Club. 


NEw ROCHELLE, Ne WA meeting of the 


land and labor. club. of: New Rochelle Wis. 
held December 15 at the: residence of Dre. 
Huntington. The following officers. were.. 


chosen for the. coming year: President, Dr. 


Huntington; secretary, William J. Sexton: 
treasurer, Dr. H. L. Foote. We hepe to do 
some splendid work io this town peoree n exh 
Wx. J. SEXteN, Secret | 


The Seventeenth ‘Aasseutbly District Organi 


tion. 

New York Ciry.—The united labor. parts’ 
of the Seventeenth assembly district. will 
meet at 747% Ninth avenue. on Tharsday, De- 
cember 22, at S p.m. The nomination of of 


Means Bb 


on he | followi in 
passed: — 2 


Resoly edd, 


GE, Seeretary me 
(reu lati une 


Me Joba : Hostettien“« of Canal Dover, 0., 


remarkably able. speech. on “the land: ques- 
tion” delivered by him at the Knights of Baber 


celebration in Canal Dever on J uly tlast. 


We trust Mr. Hostettler’s. speech will have 
a wide circulation” not only an Ohio bus. 


The Dr. Mctslyun. Fand. 
The publisher- of TRE STANDARD acknowl- 


from famamer, = Ses JADTCE, $l. from 


economic. and political i: 


weekly 
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opinion 
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promptly returned two or three 


_ justice. 


he Sa@iciency ef the Single Tax. 
_ 2%. C.. Hasbrouck, of Peekskill, N. Y., 
would like to see a demonstration that the 


taxes raised under the single tax system, 


“pamembering the resultant decrease in the 
value of land,” would be amply sufficient 
to meet all the possible wants of our gov- 


vernment. Mr. Hasbrouck himself appears 


to be satisfied, but wants proof to submit 
to others. 

_ This is the latest form in which oppo- 
sition to the single tax is manifested. 
Formerly it was objected that the reve- 
mues would be so enormous as to make 
government even more corrupt than it is. 
But Professor Harris. in a magazine essay 
which was completely answered in these 
columns some months ago, mude a compu- 
tation from which be concluded that land 
values would be insufficient; aud since his 
alleged discovery it hus been quite popular 
with adversaries of the single tax. 

To meet this objection it is by n0 means 
mecessary to prove that it is not well 
founded in fact. Even if it prove true 
that land values would not yield sufficient 
for the necessary expenses of government, 
that is no reason why we should take 
labor products for public use before ex- 
iausting land values. If the single tax is 
economically wise and moraliy right it 
should be adopted and labor products 
freed from taxation. When it becomes 
necessary to tax Jabor products in order to 
eke out the legitimate revenues of govern- 
ment it will be time enough to determine 
whether such an emergency justifies the 
confiscation for public use of laborers’ 
earnings. — 

_ Neo trustworthy data exist for proving 
that land values would be sufficient for 
public use. None can exist. An extensive 
collection of statistics might show what 


the single tax would yield on present val- 


wes, but no one can tell how much the 
tax would shrink those values. A fair 
basis for estimate was furnished bowever 
by Mr. Croasdale in his Sailor's Snug Har- 
bor tract. Taking the Snug harbor farm 
ws an average of land values below Forty- 
second street, and it isa low average as 
every one knews who is familiar with the 
property, Mr. Croasdaie thinks thut 


-$169,660,000 would be a moderate estimate 


ofthe annual ground rents of New York 
city. 
devy of New York city is only about one- 


third of that umount, it is evident that the 


ground rents of that city, even after Wluw- 
tng for shrinkage und for federal revenues, 
avould be ainpie for tie present expenses 
waich New Yorkers contribute to govern- 
moent. As of New York so of the rest of 
the country. in most cases it will be 
found upon investigation that as taxes in- 
«crease ground rents increase: not that the 


-3nerease of either causes the increase of 


the other, but that the same conditions 
thut make government expenses higher 
anake land more valuable. 


“An Apostle,” who was interested in 
converting a Chicazo friend to the auti- 
poverty faith, sent some tracts to him; but 
the Chicago friend was as adamant and 
objections 
of the “chestnut” order which our corre- 
spondent wishes us to answer. 

The Chicago man thinks the primal 
cause of poverty ignorance rather than in- 
It is in fact ignorance and in- 
justice. If it were not for the ignorance of 
the masses the injustice could not continue 
an hour in a country where manhood 
suffrage prevails. 

But the kind of ignorance to which I 
reter is different from what the Chicago 
man has in mind. I mean ignorance ‘of 
the distinction between justice and in- 
justice, and ignorance of natural economic 
Jaw. He means ignorance of reading, 
writing, arithmetic and such, for he says: 
«The history of immigration to this country 
from other Jands, where the population is 
dense and educational facilities Hmited, 
shows how soon these people have cast olf 
their mantle of darkuess, when in so many 
thousand of cases they have become pros- 
perous and enlightened citizens.” It is 
sirange that any intelligent American, 
who may be supposed to have been 
born without tbe mantle, should be 
s0 bewildered. Our educational facil- 
fies are less limited now than they 
were forty years ago, and yet the 
immigrant of forty years ago had far 
better opportunities of becoming pros- 
perous than has the immigrant of to-day. 
Besides, educational facilities are not 
limited in all the countries from which our 
immigration flows. And does not our 
Chicago man know that education without 
opportunity to utilize it produces the most 
galling form of poverty; while opportunity 
without education at least offers a living? 

The Chicago man will find in his own 
city an instance that ought to strike him 
dumb with his nonsense about ignorance 
as the primal cause of poverty. Some 
years ago a German, now residing in Chi- 
cago—let us call him Limburger—came to 
this country, and without casting off his 
mantle of darkness, for he cannot be said 
even now to have an education, went into 
the dumber business. He had no capital; 
he needed none, except an ax. Up in the 
forests of Michigan he went, and floated 
timber down a stream to a mill below. 
After a time, by his industry, he had ac- 
cumulated enough capital ‘o erect a mill 
of his own, and then another, and another. 
Up to this point he was a useful immigrant, 
who by his labor and skill proved what a 
poor and ignorant man can do with an ax 
in a country where forests are free. But 
from this point he made of himself a social 
parasite, In company with others he 
bought up forest lands, and now he is a 
millionaire. His millions, however, have 
not come from his labor, but from the mo- 
nopoly of forest land which he acquired. 
What opportanity is there now for an im- 
nigrant like Limburger to do what Lim- 
burger did? To one the forests were free. 
and. though he bad no capital he could 
utilize his labor on the bounties of nature; 
the other, if he would cut timber in the 
forests of Michigan, must beg the privilege 
of Limburger, and as Limburger makes 
money by selling such privileges, the beg- 
gar must be prepared to pay either with 
cash in: . pnce or by a discount on his 


€arnings. Atis not lick of education that 


Therefore, and inasmuch as the tux 
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makes our people poor; ‘it is lack of oppor- 
tunity to work. 

The same Chicago objector natives that 
“actual suffering from poverty exists 
miuinly in large cities, and is rarely seen 
in the country.” That might be because 
in the country, where people know each 
other, actual suffering is often prevented by 
neignborly good will, a factor in the prob- 
lem that is not present in centers of popu- 
lation, But the most important reason 
for the greater prevalence of poverty in 
cities than i in country places is the same 
reason that accounts for the remarkable 
fact that there are more headaches in cities 
than in country places—there are more 
heads to ache. 

Finally, savs the Chicago critic, “there 
are thousands of acres owned by the zov- 
ernment which may be had for settlement 
at $1.25 per acre,” and “several southern 
states offer land free.” And then with an 
air of simplicity quite foreign to the 
typical Chicago nian, he “‘wants to know 
why the poor do not seek their way 
out of the slums and into the 
sunshine of country homes?’ There are 
several reasons, but a few will do. 
Not all the denizens of the slums know of 
these opportunities; fewer still are able to 
avail themselves of such opportunities, 
and the opportunities ure not worth as 
much as they cost. The only possible 
benelit of settling on any of these lands is 
the chanc_ of getting rich by an increase 
of land values due to increase of pop- 
ulation, The reward of labor is not per- 
ceptibly better there than in New York 
city. If it were people would goXhere for 
work. 

To the suggestion of the Chicago man 
that the <Anti-poverty society ought to 
nuise the means to send these people out to 
the lands to which he refers, I have no 
right to answer for the society, but 
answering for one of its members I should 
say that it is no part of the business of 
that sociely to work up ‘‘booms” in west- 
ern and southern real estate. 


The Banks and Money. 


H. V. H. asks the meaning of that 
clause of the Syracuse platform which de- 
mands that the government issue all money 
without the intervention of banks; and 
wants.to know whether it is proposed to 
have the government issue the money to 
itself and then circulate it by paying na- 
tional expenses, or -to issne it to all who 
furnish adequate security. I cannot un- 
Gertake to speak for the party to any 
greater extent than it has spoken for it- 
self. It does not define for witat pur- 
poses government should issue money, 
but only declares that whatever money 
is issued, irrespective of the purpose 
of issue, shall be issued directly by 
the government. without the intervention 
of banks, thus preposing to abolish banks 

| of issue. 

He also asks how the people will gain 
if the banks are abolished; whether the 
shareholder gets something for nothing, 

tor a return eyuivalent to what he 
can secure by applying capital in 
the direction of natural furces. Na- 
tional bank notes ure secured by 
United States bonds deposited at Washiny- 
ton, on which the banks draw Interest at 
the rate of not less than three per cent; as 
there are in round numbers $350,000,000 na- 
tional bank notes of which the banks 
have the use for loaning purpose, their 
bounds are to that extent for all practical 
purposes paid by the government, which 
gives currency to their notes by its guaran- 
tees; nevertheless, they receive fuli inter- 
est ou their bouds. This is equivalent to 
a public tax of $10,500,000 annually, which 
could be saved by issuing the notes with- 
out the intervention of banks. Although 
the banks individually make very litle by 
this, to the extent of what they make they 
set something for nothing. It is on what 
they lend for commercial purposes that 
they get a return equivalent on the aver- 
age, plus an indefinite monopoly profit, to 
What could be secured by applying the 
same amount of capital directly to produc- 
tive uses. 


Free Trade. 

R. L. of New York, who has read in 
“Progress and Poverty” that though 
methods of taxation are improved, the Ja- 
boring man is no better off, is curious to 
know if free trade coexisting with our 
present land laws, would not oppress la- 
bor, and whether it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that land value taxation should be 
adopted before any other changes are 
made in our institutions. The question is 
frequently asked by men who see the bene- 
fits of making land con:mon property, but 
do not freely understand the single tax. 

The taril is a burden on Jubor, as every 
other tax on labor products is. It increases 
the price of commodities, and thereby 
contracts opportunities to work, The con- 
sumer is forced by the higher price to con- 
tract his demands; that makes production 
less profitable, and it falls off, and that in- 
voives Iess labor, which throws men out 
of work, who, being themselves con- 
sumers, contract their demands, and thus 
perpetuate the downward tendency of pro- 
duction and consumption. To whbolish, or 
to reduce, such a tax, even under pres- 
ent land laws, is to benefit labor; for 
by reducing prices it enables the consumer 
to imcrease his demands, and that in- 
creases production, which in turn im- 
proves wages. But it is true that this 
benefit, land being monopolized, would be 
only temporary. Higher wages attract 
workers from low wage countries; higher 
production excites the cupidity of land 
owners; and increased consumption is evi- 
dence of ability to pay higher rent. So 
the benefit at first enjoyed by laborers 
would be ultimately transferred to land 
owners. 

If, therefore, the tariff were reduced or 
abolished labor would be the gainer only 
for a time; but it would bea step in the 
right direction, and an object lesson of the 
beneficent possibilities involved in absolute 
free trade. 

lt is just and beneficial that labor prod- 
ucts should be exempt from taxation, and 
the more complete the exemption the more 
perfectly justice is observed and the bene- 
fits enjoyed. As reduction goes on this 
will come to be more and more clearly un- 
derstood by the masses of people; and then, 
when the temporary cl:aracter of the bene- 
fit is noticed, arises the inquiry, Why?) The 


benelit was aud it is nul; whys Wages i 


rose as the tariff fell, but when the tariff 
had settled at a point, they fell again; 
why? If the tariff be still further reduced, 
they rise only to fall ugain when the re- 
duction ceases; why? Let those questions 
once be asked by the people and the pri- 
vate ownership of land is doomed. 


A Carpenter in the Wilderness. 

Here comes a carpenter from Berlin, 
Wisconsin, whose letter interests me in- 
tensely, principally because he thinks he 
has “seen the cat,” when in fact he hasn't 
quite seen it. He has, as he says, done 
his share of hard work, and yet for forty 
years has kept abreast. with questions of 
reform. Heis very anxious for the suc- 
cess of our crusade ut the eurliest possible 
moment, but recognizes the rule that radi- 
cal reforms are not accomplished in a day 
nor without much hard Jabor and endur- 
auce. Itis indeed us he says that ‘“‘be- 
tween Egypt and Canaan is always the 
wilderness.” But what think you does he 
suggest to relieve the hardships and 
monotony of the journey? Why, he would 
tax personal property as well as land 
values. Not that he believes in it, for he 
does not; but because he wants to “get to 
Canaan a little way at a time.” Surely he 
did not take time to think before writing 
if he had he would have seen that he is not 
proposing to ‘get to Canaan a little way 
at a time,” but to turn back toward Egypt. 

And why would he turn back toward 
Eevpt? Because he wants to? No, but be- 
cause he has lost his bearings. He objects 
to the claim that ‘‘whatever a man earns 
with his labor of brain or muscle should 
be free from all taxes,” because ‘‘one man 
may have a clear and active brain and be 
able to see the future with much of cer- 
tuinty, while another with muscle anda 
little brain capacity labors honestly and 
faithfully, but is made a stepping stone to 
lift the first into ease and luxury.” He 
thinks the first ouvht not to be free of 
taxes. But does lie think the first ought 
to be permitted to make a stepping stone 
of the second? And does he think that tax- 
mg the first on what he gets from the second 
will interfere with the stepping stone act? 
Why, Mr Carpenter, you are in the 
wilderness in more senses than one. 
When we say that whatever a man earns 
with his labor of brain or muscle should 
be free of taxes we mean what he earns, 
not what he gets by using some one fora 
stepping stone. If vou abolish taxes on 
labor products and tax Jand up to its full 
value obeay will -be able to make step- 
ping stones of other people, and conse- 
quently there will be no personal property 
tu tax except what the owner has earned. 

Turn back, Mr. Carpenter, turn back! 
Let us camp in the wilderness for forty 
years, or forty times forty if need be; but 
when we do move let us move toward 
Canaan. And meantime let us set up no 
Egyptian idols to please those of the multi- 
tude who may still feel the influence of 
Egyptian superstition. outs fF. Post. 


Wise and Foolish. 
- San 1 Francisco Weekly Star. 
There was a man in our town, 
And be wus won rous wise; > 
He stepped upou u piece of ground, | 
And held it forurise. .- 22 


And when he saw the people come, - | 
He said, “Its very plain, 

I must buy lots and lots of land, 
To hold for further gain.” 


There was another man in town, 
Who was not wondrous wise; 

He stepped intoa wagon shop, 
Aud there his trade le plies. 


And when the people swelled the town 
He’saw it very piuin, 

That lots went up and wages déwn: 
Yet did he not complain. 


But overworked and bent and gray 
He slaved with all his might, 
And to his boys would always say, 
“Whatever is, is right!” 
Rev. Dr. Parker Repudiates the Doctrine of 
Private Ownership of Land. 

ALLENDALE, N. J.—I was one of the many 
clergymen who attended the farewell lecture 
of the Rev. Dr. Parker, given at Chickering 
hall on the 9th inst. The subject, “Wim. E. 
Gladstone,” was a great one, and the preach- 
er’s treatment of it most masterly. He is 
personally well acquainted with the ex-pre- 
mier of Engiand, and drew for his audience a 
series of living photograpvhs, so that we 
seemed to be in the presence of the greatest 
slatesinan as we were actually in the presence 
fone of the greatest preachers of the age. 
At the close of the tecture every auditor was 
enthusiastic, and Dr. Parker, notwithstanding 
his mishaps with the memorial committee, 
goes. home crowned with American laurels. 
As one who, years ago, listened many times 
to the learned preacher; a word of personal 
tribute may not be inappropriate. Dr. Par- 
ker is not heard at bis best in the first sermon 
you listen to. His manuerisms are strange 
and an apparent pomposity and_ self-con- 
sciousness are somewhat repelling. 

Ee is, however, au orator Whose power over 
you increuses every titne you bear him, and 
you never leave his church without feeling 
yourself a stronger and a better man from the 
mental and spiritual food of which you have 
partaken. 

Had Dr. Parker remained with us America 
would have been a great gainer and England 
a large loser. A mau who for eighteen years 
has preached thrice weekly to one of the best 
congregations iu London, aud who numbers 
regularly at his Thursday noon services more 
ministers of the guspel-tbhan dees any other 
living preacher, is not one to be despised or 
lightly esteemed. Had American churches 
known his worth he would have received, 
dvubtless, many culls. I mention these 
things to show the pupuiarity of the man and 
to give weight to some of his utterances which, 
singularly, were omitted in most of the re- 
ports of his Gladstone lecture, given by what 
you call “the pru-poverty press.” 

Suid Dr. Parker, speaking of the aristocracy 
and democracy of Eugiend: 

“It is difficult for. us to enter into the 
thoughts and feelings of an aristocrat. He is 
trained up So differently from ourselves. From 
infancy he is led to believe that the Jand be- 
longs exclusively to him und to his class. 
The fact is, the higher truth is, that the land 
belongs to uo one, or rather it belongs to all; 
it belungs to the people. ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,’ and he has 
given it for the benelit of the human race, for 
the benefit of bumanity t large. Humanity 
is greater than any one element in it. 

‘Soon the son of man will come and hu- 
manity shall then urge and receive its full 

rights.” 

‘Such an utterance places the great London 
preacher and leader of thought squarely on 
record as a believer in the new political econ- 
omy and un advocate of the equal rights of 
all to the natural resuurces of the earth. . 
(Rev.) W. B. GEORGE 


LAND, LABOR AND TAXA- 
TION. 


By Professor Richard T. Ely. Ph.D., Johns. 


Hopkins University, 
The Independent. : 

Henry George is the logical successor of 
John Stuart Mill in the development of the 
theory of land taxation. Mil) desired, as we 
have seen, tu appropriate the future unearned 
increment of land values, Lat Henry George 
takes a long step in advance and says: “Let 
us take the entire unearned increment of 
land values, past and present;” in other 
words, let the public take all that has been 
created by the elforts of the general public 
as opposed to what individuals have in their 
individual capacitv created for themselves. 
Henry Georze holds that the entire economic 
rent of land, both in city and country, right- 
fully belongs to the people and should by. 
them be taken for their own beneiit, that is, 
for public purposes. 

Now let us see what he proposes to ac- 
complish by this appropriation of rent by the 
public. First, he holds that the proceeds 
should be used to defray the expenses of 
government, thus taking the burden of tax- 
ation off from current industry whereby it 
would be greatly stimulated. Now I must 
surrender a part of what [ produce to the 
public in taxes; but after the introduction of 
the tax on iand values, exclusive of improve- 
ments, | could keep the entire fruits of my 
toil. “What we propose,” thus reads the 
platform of the united labor party (the 
Henry George party), “is uot the disturbing 
of any man iu his holding or title, but by abol- 
ishing all taxes on industry or its products, 
to leave to the producer tie full fruits of his 
exertions, and by the taxation of land value, 
exclusive of improvements, to devote to the 
common use and benetit those values which, 
arising not from the exertion of the indi- 
vidual, but from the growth of society, belong 
justly to the community as a whole.” 

2. He belives that a surplus would re- 
main which could be used for public purposes, 
such as providing better training for the 
young both in miud and body, providing 
more public 
lishing more free public libraries, purchasing 
street car Hines and running them without 
charge, as elevators in office buildings are run, 
purchasing steam railways and telegraph 
lines and operating them for the public bene- 
fit, and for doing other thiugs of like nature 
which improve the race of men and offer 
them greater facilities for gaining a lhveli- 
hood aud promoting their own welfare. Itis 
to be noticed that he proposes to leave every 
one tormnake the most of his opportunities. 
The basis of his proposed reformed cconomic 
society still remains individualism as opposed 
to socialism. 

3. Henry George holds that his proposed 
reform would open up unused natural oppor- 
tunities of vast magnitude, and would com- 
pel men to work for a living who now are en- 
abled to live like parasites upon the toil of 
others. Were his system of taxation ia force, 
no one could grow rich by withholding land 
from the market, for its entire annual value 
would be taken by the community. While 
then existing titles would not be disturbed, it 
would be necessarv for ail holders of land 
either to improve it, or to surrender it to 
others. 

4. It is interesting to notice a return of 
Henry George to the view entertained by 
eighteenth century philosophers of nature. 
Like them be holds that provision has been 


‘made 1u the natural order of things for the 


happiness and welfare of every human being. 
Like them he holds that iniquitous hutnan 


contrivances have so far defeated the benefi- 


cent purposes of nature, and that they are re- 
sponsible for crime and poverty. While rent 
is not exactly due to the bounty of nature, in 
it we can see how the creator provided in ad- 
vance for the growing needs of this great, 


-rapidly growing human family. 


As population grows, its needs for common 
public purpose continually increase, but rent 
likewise increases, because the demands of 
inen upon land augmeut. Cities expand in 
area und density, an increasing proportion of 
men seek a home in cities, and ground rents 
rise. It likewise becomes necessary to culti- 
vate less fertile lands or to go further for 
food, so that the rent from well! situated and 
at the suine time fertile agricultural lands 
also iucreases. Improved meaus of communi- 
caution und transportation and agricultural 
improvements, Whereby mure produce may 
be derived from an acre, ean only re- 
tard the movement of rent temporarily, 
but cannot hinder its permanent augmen- 
tation. Thus it is that rent, if taken by 
| the public, grows of itself spontaneously, 
automatically as it were, in proportion to the 
growth of public needs. 

Suppose we put away all considerations of 
right and justice and endeavor to understand 
oetter Henry George’s theory by: trying to 
give ourselves an idea of how it would ac- 
tually work in a city like Baltimore. As 
already explained we huve a permanent 
ground rent system in Baitimore, and a fair 
ground rentis simply an aunual charge for 
the land. These ground rents are now paid: 
to private parties. What will be the elfect 
on the city of Baltimore if these rents 
should be confiscated by the municipality? 

As tax commissioner of the city [have had 
some opportunities for gathering information, 
and 1 have given the subject some thought. 
While I cun offer, at present, no estimate of 
the total annual economic rent of land in Bal- 
timere, I feel confident thut it is sufficient to 
defray all municipal expenses, all Baltimore’s 
share of state expenses and to leave a surpius 
for public improvements, such as parks, bet- 
ter school facilities, including splendid op- 
portunities for industrial training, the pur- 
chase of street car lines, and the reduction of 
fare to two or three cents—not, however, free 
transportation, such as Henry George pro- 
poses. Now, if we should introduce the single 
land tax in Baitimore equal to the unnual 
rental vulue of the laud, is it nct manifest 
that it would be an immense udvantage to 
the industry of the city? Manufactures and 
commerce would be free from all taxation, 
which ought to assure the superiority of Bal- 
timore over every other American city in 
buth respects, Any man in coming to Balti- 
more would know that however much he 
might extend his business he would not be 
obliged to pay any tribute to the public on 
the fruits of his enterprise. He would be 
obliged to pay annually the annual value of 
the jand he occupied, but that would be all. 
Let us suppose Iam doing business on Balti- 
more streetin a buiding which I own, bat 
on leased land for which I now pay a fellow 
citizen $1,000 per annum. If the single 
land tax is introduced, what change will 
be elfected in my situutiun? As before, I 
still pay $1,000 per annuum ground rent, but to 
the city aud not to my fellow citizen. Now, 
after paying ground rent, I must still pay 
taxes on the ground, on the building and on 
my business, and the larger my business the 
greater the arnount of the tax. After the in- 
troduction of the Henry. George reform, all 
taxes would cease, but my fellow-citizen 
would lose every cent of his annual income 
of $1,600. 

It is nonsense to talk as some do as if all 
improvements would stop if the rent of land 


parks and play grounds, estab- j 


‘ may entail can and should be distributed ac- 
- cording to some equitable Tule among all the 


were confiscated. They go or in Baltimore 
now. Why should they cease if it should 
become necessary to pay ground rent to a 
public body? I would prefer to do it because 


it would relieve ine of other burdens. Some. 


say that more improvements are now affected 
On account of our ground rent system. A 
workingman, for example, can own his own 
house with a smull outlay because he is not 
obliged to buy the land. He pays for his 
house, and so long as he pays his annual 
ground rent no one can ever disturb him.” It 
is absurd to talk about the impossibility of 
one’s planting a tree and eating the fruit of 
it, of Luilding a house and living in it in 
security, should the state contiscate rents. 
Bualtimorcans now pay rents and enjoy the 
benefits of their improvements as other peo- 
ple do. 

When we come to the moral aspects of the 
proposed reform, there can be no doubt that 
it must at first shock the conscience of every 
honest man. It is proposedto take all of a 
certain species of property without a cent of 
compensation. 
very simple one. The earth is the gift. of the 
creator to the whole of the human race. 
God made it, not man. How dare any one 
fence off a portion of the earth’s surface and 
say, this is mine! 
from the Almighty. . This is impossible; and 
itis held that all titles to iand are null and 
void because they assume that some human 
being at some time had an exclusive right to 
a portion of the earth’s surface. Henry 
George and his friends believe, cn the con- 
trary, that the title is vested by the Al- 
mighty ia the human race and is inalienabie. 
Their argument is chieuy one of natural law, 
but the Mosaic legislation and various pas- 
sages in the Old Testament are occasionally 
adduced as additional proof. “The land shall 
nut be sold forever; for the land is mune; for 
ye are strangers and sojourners with me.” 
This was the command of the Lord to the 
children of Israel; and the psalmist exclaims: 
‘Phe earth is the Lord’s, aud the fullness 
thereof.” 

I do not feel at alliuclined to criticise the 
attitude of those who put the claims: of hu- 
manity above the claims of a single indi- 
vidual. The whole is more thana part. We 
hold all that we have by a secondary and de- 
rivative title. The first title is a higher one. 
No Christian can dispute this without deny- 
ing the fundamental principles of his religion; 
and I believe it is valid as underlying legal 
principles, to which constitutions and Jaivs 
should be made to conform. Property is but 
ameauns toa. end—the welfare of the race, 
the well being of God’s children. Wher it is 
proposed to alter the laws of property in any 
way, some shallow person is sure to repeat to 
us the commandment, *‘Thou shalt not sieal;” 
as if that stood forever in the way of change. 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Very true, mv friend. 
But God equally said: “Thou shalt aot mur- 
der.” Yet we send men to buttle and certain 
death in war. We compel thein to ¢o and 
lay down life for us. The truth is. this: 
neither ethics nor law can recognize such a 
thing asau absolute and unconditional title 
to life or property in ary private individual. 
It never hus existed, and it never will exist. 

Yet when I have granted all this, Iam un- 
able to agree With the ethics of the contisc: 
tion; or, if you will, the appropriation of 
rent. 

The land of the United States belongs first 
of all to the people of the United States. 
Now the question arises, How shal! we make 
the best possible use of it? Up to the present 
time we, the American peopie, have supposed 
that the best thing we could Go with our com- 
mon possession was to divide it up into sinall 
parcels and dispose of both the right of prop- 
erty and the right of possession in it to pri- 
vate individuals. This is still the opinion of | 
the vast majority of the American people. 
We have invited and still invite all the worid 
to come tous, and on compliance with coim- 
mon prescribed conditions to acquire land. 
Many of our own people and many from 
abroad have in response acquired the right 
of property in land in good faith. This‘ bas 
not been a matter of generosity on the part 
us, the American people. We have thought 
that we in this manoer conferred the greatest 
benefit on ourselves; thatin this manner our 
common heritage would yield usa larger re- 
turn than in any other way, andI donot be- 
lieve it willever appeal to the conscience of 
the American people to break faith with those 
who have acquired landed property under 
laws which we have voluntarily imposed on 
ourselves. We hear the emancipation of 
slavery quoted as a precedent, but this was: 
radically different case. Siavery came in the 
course of time to be morally offensive to the 
American people. It wasathing odious in 
itself, and all contracts based:on slavery were 
declared null and void because they were be- 
lieved to be founded ona thing iniquitous in 
itself. Ferdinand Lassalle wrote a work, 
‘System of Acquired Rights,” which, in spite 
of its radicalism, was declared by leval lumi- 
naries to be one of the most remarkable legal 
treatises of the past two hundred: years. 
Lasalle laid down this principle in bis bouk: 
All contracts contain a silent clause, and 
must contain such a clause: ‘This contract-is 
valid so long as it implies nothing condemned 
by the moral sense of the community... Then 
it becomes null and void.” Now such a elause 
might come in force in the case of slavery, or 
even in the case of the liquor traffic. Bat 
it will be a long time before it appeals to the 
moral sense of a modern nation as something 
wrong in itself to hold property in a thing, ia 
land: The question involved is one of utility. 
How shall we derive the greatest benefit from 
our land? And if we have ail made a- mis- 
take, should one party to the transaction 
ulone bear the entire cost of the cominon 
blunder? 

The case of the soldier might perhaps be 
cited. He must lay down his life. Why 
should not landlords lay down their titles for 
the common good? If it were really neces- 
sary they ought to doit. Butis it not neces 
sury; consequently it is a needless hardship; 
consequently cruelty and injustice. We have 
aot yet decided that private property in land 
is not, after all, the best thing. If we do 
so decide, any burdens which that decision 


people. 


The New Treasurer of the Anti-Poverty 
Society. 
Benjamin Urner, treasurer of the Aniigor 
erty society since its organization, has re- 
signed his office, and Mr. E. J. Shriver has 
been chosen treasurer in his stead. 
Mr. Urner’s resignation was prompted be 
the feeling that he could not properiy spare 
from his business affairs the time necessary 
for due attention to the large correspondence 
of the treasurer’s office. 
Communications for the treasurer should 
hereafter be directed to room 30, Cooper: 
union, New York. 


A Woman’s Opinion. 


New York City.—I am op sposed to nom- 
inating a candidate for presidient: Tt seems 
to me that Mr. Cleveland is only waiting to 
be re-elected to carry his free trade:ideas 
much farther than he has yet pushed them. 
Should he prove to be only a partial free 
trader he may at least effect enough in the 
way of showing people the benetits of free 
trade to make the wey easy for us in 1892.2 


JOAN Na Roca. : 


The justification offered is a 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

Bay SHore, L. L—A very. effective meth 
od of shewing the evils of slavery; muck in 
vogue in anti-stavery days, was the contrast 
ing of the Workings of the two systems of 
labor, free and sluve, us they were ‘seen in 
two different states, separated only by a river, 
as in the case of Ohio and Kentucky, 

The south side of Long istkad. presents & 


similar opportunity of contrasting: the work- 


_grante 


Let him show his title deed. | 


-to launch his boat, 


-and. used, 


ing of the two sy stems of common. and pri- 
vate-property in Jand.— 

‘The ter ritory of Long island Was originally 
ed. by patents from the cruowa to certain 
individuals having influence ut court or by 
purchase, some of which yrants. were. con- 
irmed by subsequent colonial vovernors, and 
some were repurchased from the Indians, wha 
lived upon it. Most of these grants extended 
from the sound to the ocean, and consequently 
included the bay that intervenes between the — 

south shore of the island and the outer beach, 
a narrow strip of sand sepurating the bay 
from the ocean. 

With one or two exceptions these grants 
hare not been held to cover or convey any 
rizht to the waters of the bay or to its battom, 
if covered by water. As a consequence, the 
bay and its natural products have been hbeld 
as they were, by the Indians 
who lived on its margin when this coun- 
try was. discovered.. Every person, at 
least every ‘person. residing in the town 
which claims jurisdiction over it, is free 
cod. take from its 
waters itS natural products without any re- 
Strictions except such as are binding upon ali, 
and enforced by the town for the good of all. 
If any revenuc is derived from renting por- 
tions of its bottom or for the privilege of 
cutting grass on its islands, that revenue goes 
into the treasury of the town, not into any 
private pockets. 

Here, then, is anjexampile of natural oppor- 
tunities, which by some guod fortune escaped, 
the clutches of monvepoly, and. are now, a3 


' they have ever been, free to all who choose 


touse them. The general result. of this is, 
that nowhere in the United States isthere less 
suffering, less poverty, and more independ- 
ence than in those towns bordering on the 
Great South bay... Here there are no strikes, 
no lockouts, no bercars and no. poor, except 
from misfortune or vice. In timesof financial 
depression and = business stagnation, when 
want of employment converts skilled work- 
men. and weaith producers into’ homeless 
tramps, the towns of Long island bordering 
on the bay do not feel the “hardness of the 
times” as itis felt elsewhere. And why? Be-_ 
cause natural opportunities are never closed 

tu any one. When a mun can do nothing else 


-or find nothing else to do, the bay, with its 


- inexhaustible store of wild fowl, shell and 


= 


other fish is open to him at all times. without 


the permission .of any one. and without 
the necessity of paying-some one for the 
privilege. Hundreds of men in all the 
towns bordering on the bay do now, as their 
ancestors. have “done for generations, “follow 
the buy” for a livelihood, and from the earne- 
ings of which many are enabled to own their 
homes, but which is becoming. more and more 
difficult to do, because of the monopoly of 
the land near the shore; which natural oppor- 
tunities from. their enhanced. value. (being 
held. from use. for speculative purposes) are 
no longer accessible to any but the rich. 
Grants conferred by some king or governor, 
Jong since turned to dust,und who had no 
more right to give away the land. of Long 
islinud to the then existing generation, than 
he had to convey territory in the moon, much 
less.to deprive the men of succeeding gener- 
utious of a natural right, enable a few to 
hold the iand from those who. could use it, 
7 the coming of the wealthy, who, be- 

wuse of its advantages near the sea, will 
awe for it a sum which the baymen can never 
hope to possess. 

Now, supposing the. same system had ob- 
tained on the water as on the land, how 
different might not the condition of the bay- 
ineu have been to-day! Instead of ownership 
by the town, there would bave been many 
private ownerships or. landlords. No man 
could then have launched his boat upon the 
bay without somebody’s permission. Ow 
every Lushel of shellfish he brought toshore, 
aud on every “take” of fish, be would be re- 
quired to pay a tax, just as the barons of the 
Rhine used to exacta toll of all who sailed 
past their castles, the former tax being no 
more justifiable than thelatter. As a result 
of that system, we should have seen palatial 
residences (modern castles} in every. town 
erected by the descendants of the original 
grantees out of the rents levied on. the indus- 
try of the baymen, who, from a condition of 
independence and comfort would. becomes 
dependent and poor in proportion as their 
landlords became rich. Or it might happen, 
as it has happened in Scotland snd Ireland, 
where whole counties have been depopulated 
because it became more. profitable to let the 
land for game preserves for the pleasure of 
“my lord” than for lecitimate industry. 

Who can doubt that if the bay was in 
private hands to-day it would not be long be- 
fore it would lapse into the. possession of tha 
Goulds and Vanderbilts, and-be used by theng 
exclusively for pleasure. 

The baymen’s occupation would then, like 
Othello’s, ‘be gune,” and with the loss of 
those natura] opportunities would. commence 
a fiercer strugele for existence than they or 
their ancestors have ever felt before, which 
would-result, either in emigration or a gradual 
reduction to the condition ‘of the peasant om 
the coast of Ireland, who in addition to the 
ground rent of their poor holdings are cera 
pelled to pay for the wea weed cast up by the 
waves, which is. used. to forking the barren 
land. 

lf then the system of common property as 
applied to the Greut South bay, is se equita- 
ble und just, and has been so couducive to the 
general welfare of all classes, why would nos 
the principle when applied. to land be equally 
promotive of the best interests of all? And is 
it notu fact, patent to all net blinded by pre- 
‘ judice, that the same evils that we have shown 
“ ould inevitably have 
the bay private property h: 
the application of that pri 

If then common prop. 
its application to the 
worked so beneficent! 
principle to the lund 

“It is never too Bebe 
standing the unequal! 
seqjuent on the preser 
tux” as advocated bx ! 
will, by taxing or nly : 
restore unused. land: to 
Justice to any, 


gradually 
fe. veithout ile 


Sentiment Can be Built up sfone Effectunity Z | 
Skee by Naming a Fall Picker. 
ToLeno, O.—Any: cortrove : 
placing a candidate iu the fed Fox x “ph 
is hurtful. Our ‘duby ts pais ay 
policy. Sentiment is whas we want to build 
up; and that cao be done most < cHecual ae a 
placing a fall ticket in the feid. 


When We Meet the Enen ve . They are Burs. 

BRADFORD; Pa.—We: have organized: a. iand — 
and labor club in. this metropolis of | the oil 
regions, and are full of 
court oppusition, . 
have, but 


¢ UT Se 


. 


es 


Bus holuiug or title, but b 


‘that if ever anything 
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PLaTror™ OF THE TNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


ee Adopted at Ssracase Augact 19, 1887. 


. We, the delecates of the united labor party of New 
York, instate convention assembied, hereby reassert, 
“es the fundamental platfurm of the party, and the 
jasis on which we ask the co-operation of citizens 
ef other states, the following declaration of prin- 
pias adopted on September 55, 1866, by the convention 
af @ade and labor associations of the city of New 
Work, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 


., “Holding thet the corruptions of government and the 
gMypoverishment.of labor result from neglect of the self- 
avident truths preclaimed by the founders of this re- 
geblic that 2]1 men are created equal and are 
endowed bs their Creator with unajienable rights, we 
@imal the abolition of a system which, compels men to 
pay their fcllow creatures Tor the use.of God’s gifts to 
all, and permits: monopolizers to deprive labor of 
gaturel opportunities for -eniplovinent, thus Hlling the 
fané with iran:ps aud paupers und bringing about an 
BnNatural compeiivion which tends to reduce wages to 
starvation rave diaomake the wealth producer the 
industrial slave of those avo erow rich by his toil. 
, “Molding, moreover, that Uie advantages arismig from 
srewth and amprovement; delone. lo-sccietyY at 
flarge.we ainiar theabelinion ofthe system which makes 
such beneticent inventions as the railroad and teie- 
graph a means forthe: sappression | ofthe people and the 
e@gerandizement oof nn caristecracy (Gf wealth and 
wer, Wedeclare the true purpoce of government to 
the mainienance ‘of tan sacred richt.of property 
Whied cives loevery OLe OP PoOrLULsty toemploy lis labor, 
e@ndsecuritv iba he shall ‘enjoy its fruits: to prevent the 
strong from oppressing The weak and Uke unscrupulous 
from rcbhing the honest; ance do for Whe cqual benefit 


efallsuch tuings as can be better done by organized soci- «|. 


ety than byt indix jduals; and wezim at the abolition of. 
myiciass of citizeus advantages,’ 
andustriat or political, that 


We call upon 2d awhe seek the ‘aenacichriorie of: labor: 
and who would make rhe American union and \i1s com- . 
really: 
y ignore all minor differs | 


ponent states democratic: cammontealths of 
free and mdependent citizens, 
ences 25d join with usin 
party on pay pee pla 


izing a. great national 
of | natural rights ang 
At securing any forcea 
valth. We do not pro- 
Pose that the stat pL1o control ae 
@onduct distributi : 
freedom of the ind 
@ny Way that ms; 
Potinte:Lere witht 


oor dent’ dt out. | What 


We propose Js not the. urbing of “any man in 


_. farmer und sn: 

dens now imps 
nd thus sinewig open 
abundant op sortainit iu e employnient: of labor 

and the bvi 

nment by doing away 
i y the present sys- 
‘es to fraud and 
mote the common weal 
sis of al, by placing un- 


corruption, we we 
and farther secu 
@er puliics Ont re 


pains ss “ston: as 
e@ervice, and Would. 
ship of those iron re 
‘Ways oF modern conuuerce. 
While declaring the foregoing to be the San anvcenial 
principtes and caimns: he. united labor. party, -and 
while conscious that no. ‘reform: can give effectual and 
permanent redel. to. labor: thay does: net involve the 
degal recognituicenwt « qual rights to natu nal cppertuni- 
ties, we Nevertheless, iS meusures of reiief from some 
ef the evileteets. of noring Uhose rights, favor such 
Begislauon as nay tet ucethe dhours of labor, 
fo prevent the en: ¢ children of tender ve: 
Bo avoid nee convict. labor with honest 
‘Andustry, nitarv inspection of tene- 
eae to onEy an end to the 


savings bunks to the postal 
ime public control. and owner- 
ach ave: Pevetne the high- 


O secure th 
ianiues, 
a@buse of conspira. 
We deésire.also 4 
@ourts andi 
that the poor: 


Republic the 
to be sought, we 


tem. of votins,’ 
aay aud Lie. 
may prevent brib 
Practical discrian 
@crupulous, «ind 
dooney in polities. 
insuppartof these aims we soticit the co-uperation 
@ all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
Poktics, desire by constitutional methuds to establish 


gustice, to preserve liberiy, tO extend the spirit of 
Sraterait;, aud 20 elev ate. Aauinanigy, > 


a amarennen Nat 


THE AMERIC AN MERCHANT MARINE. 

The proteciive tariff men are worried 
about it. They generally are; but this 
year they are more energetically worried 
than ever, The siiuation isso opportune, 
the circumstances so helpfully combined, 
is to de done for the 
building up of that American merchant 
marine we hear so much about, it must be 
done now or never. 

Here we ure, with an immense and 
steadily growing surplus in the treasury 
which must somchow be got rid of or it 
will ultimately absorb all the money in the 
country. As every tyro in political economy 
knows, the proper way to reduce that sur- 
plus is not to lighten the joad of taxation 
and so encourage the wicked anarchists and 
paupers of Europe, Asia, North and South 
America, Africa, und Australia to trade 
with us. Not by any manner of means. 
The only way to protect Americans from 
the competition of foreign laborers is to 
bring the foreign laborers here, where they 
can—that is where they will—pshaw! Mr. 


Biaine and the Tribune have gone into the 


‘fine. 
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subject fully, and there’s no need to explain 
it here. What we were going to say is that 
the proper thing to do with the surplus is 
to spend it in developing some infant in- 
dustry. 

Now, do you see how things are work- 
ing together? Here’s the infant industry 
of having an American merchant marine 
—a mewling and a puking infant, very 
rickety and bitterly crying for the pap of 
protection. And here's an enormous sur- 
plus requiring to be spent. Devote that 
surplus, or a big slice of it, at least, to the 


‘development of that infant industry, and 


the result cannot fail to be an American 
merchant marine such as neither England 
nor any other country could produce for 
twice the money. 

Do you doubt it? Come now, just con- 
sider the evidence. Here is Admiral 
Porter, a man who has been to sea. He 
tells us that from 1830 to 1885 the British 
government expended $248,500,000 in sub- 
sidizing steamship lines, and says we 
ought to spend at least $10,000,000 a year 
in the same way, or, say, $3550,000,000 
within the same space of time. And here 
is the Tribune, which is very often all at 
sea, pats the admiral on the back and in- 
dorses every word he says. And there 
isn’t a ship builder on the Delaware who 
doesn’t know that the assurance of $10,- 
000,000 yearly subsidies for foreign trading 
steamships would fill his yard with 
American laborers from Scotland eager 
to go to work at reasonable wages. The 
whole thing is very simple. An American 
merchant marine comes high, but it’s only 
a question of money after all, and if 
$10.000,000 a year won't pay for it why 
$20,000,000 or $30.000,000 certainly will. 
And think of the joy of having it—-a genuine 
American merchant marine, built by pro- 
tected American laborers from Great Brit- 
ain, out of iron made by protected American 
laborers from Hungary; burning coal mined 
bv protected American laborers from some 
other European country, and spreading 
sails of cotton duck made by protected 
American laborers from Canada. To pos- | 
sess such a vigorous, livelv, shouting, kick- 
ing infant industry as that would be a 
boon indeed! 


Only—only—what the deuce are we go- 
ing to do with the infant industry after 
we've got it? It’s all very fine to build 
ships, anda glorious thing td see ships fly- 


ing the American flag; but suppose you 
you 


haven't got anything for your 
ships to do—eh? Shins are meant to carry 
goods, and we have made it a penal 


offense to bring goods to the United States. 


| We fine the people who do it, and cast 


them into prison if they try to evade the 
It is as though having made prohi- 
bition the law of the land, we were trying 
to encourage the infant industry of making 
brandy bottles—the two things won't work 
together, so to speak. And then those un- 
principled English and French and Ger- 
mans and Italians have got their ships 
already—plenty of them—and have an 
unholy desire to keep them running. What 
if they go in for protection, too, and nurse 
their mereantile marines a little? Suppose 
that England, to speak profaneiy, sees our 
$10,000,000 vearly subsidies, and goes 
$10,000,000 better? She is capable of it; 
the Cobden club can make her do any- 
thing. What shall we do then? Ditfer- 
ential duties, of course, could be resorted 
to, but even at that game two players can 
amuse themselves | Truly, things are very 
much mixed. 


However, there are few questions so 
knotty that they can’t be solved somehow, 
and perhaps we can find a way out of this 
difficulty that shall be at once simple, 
feasible and satisfactory to Adimiral Porter 
andthe Tribune. At all events it can do 
no harm to try. 

Whiatis it the admiral and the 7'ribune 
want? Clearly, not more trade with 
foreign countries. That would. be to be- 
tray the sacred principle of protection and 
to admit that it is right to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 
What they really wish is that such trade as 
unfortunately is carried on with foreign 
countries shouid be done in vessels builtin 
the United States and flying the American 
flag. How simple do the most. perplexing 
questions become when subjected to logical 
analysis. 

Well, since that is all they want, the 
protectionist champions can get it easily 
enough, aud in a much less risky way than 
by building a lot of ships for which there 
will be no employment. Let the United 
States set apart $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 
—whatever they please—to be expended 
vearly in shipbuilding. Then arrange with 
some of the foreign steamship lines—those 
unprincipled foreigners will do anything 
for money—to transfer their offices to this 
side of the Atlantic, burning their ships be- 
hind them, and become American. corpo- 
rations, on condition that we give them a 
certain number of brand new vessels free, 
gratis, for nothing, every year, and pay for 
the burned steamers in cash besides. Ten 
or twenty million dollars judiciously ex- 
pended in this manner every year would, 
within a generation, sweep every foreign 


flay from the sea, transfer the whole. 
‘shipbuilding 


trade of the world to 
our shores, use up dead loads of 
American coal and wood .and iron, and 
make things hum generally. In time 
ship building would become a lost art out- 
side of the United States, and when that 
happy day should arrive we could hold a 
grand final review of the American 
merchant marine, burn or blow up the 
whole business, and thus, since without 
ships there could be no ocean trade, we 
could carry out the noble principle of sea- 
board protection to its fullest extent by 
irrevocably cutting adrift from the rest of 
the world and thereafter going it alone. 


covered country; the corrupting gold of 
the Cobden club would cease to grease the 
unpatriotic American palm and we should 
live happy ever af-er. 

And really it wouldn’t cdst so very 
much after all. . Admiral Porter and the 
Tribune had better think it over. 


THE PANIC OF THE RICH. 


There area great many well meaning 


people in this country who are permitting 
foolish fears to make them false, not only 
to their own true interests, but to their 
natural tendencies and honest convictions, 
They view the steady growth of monopoly 
with increasing alarm, but they do nothing 
to prevent it. They hate boss government 
and ring rule, yet they take part in con- 
tests that have no other real object than a 
decision as to which of two hostile bands 
of predatory politicians shall have the 
privilege of preying on the public. They 
believe in democratic institutions and feel 
their hearts stirred now and then by tise 
old time passion for liberty, and yet shut | 
their eyes to the steady growth of a public 
sentiment among the friends of monopoly | 
in favor of a “strong government” that | 
will depend on force alone for the main- 
tenance of public order. Why is this? 
Simply because men have shut their eyes 
to the causes of the existing conditions, 
and now that angry thousands are venting | 
their discontent in foreign cries for social- | 
ism or anarchy, Americans in frantic 
fright forget their Americanism and look 
fora remedy toa despotism as distinctly 
foreign to the spirit of our institutions as 
socialism or anarchy. 
The abandonment of faith in the 
j natural forces of democratic government 
for the righting of social wrongs is already 
making the talk of reform more difficult. 
We can ail see that the rotten borouch 
system Was the great obstacle to. all reform 
in England, an obstacle that required 
threats of revolution to force its removal; 
yet what is New York city to-day but a 
rotten borough, the choice of whose repre- 
sentatives in the state and federal govern-. | 
ments is dictated, despite universal 
suffrage, by 
look tor support and 
modern money king's 
power more — subtle 
than that of — the 


direction 
who: wield 
sand 
great 


a 


nobles 


and tand owners who Beied the English | 


boroughs 
choice of their representatives? 


as their prey. and dictated the 
The s 


system in Englund are active to-day 


and the boodle boss in New York. 
tion against economic oppression is no 
new thing. Labor troubles marked. the 
whole Tudor pericd in English history. 
Riots against the robbery of the barons: 
and tradesmen who were then engaged, 
under the sanction of a parliament of | 
landlords, in inclosing the common lands, 
were of frequent occurrence, Green, in | 
his *‘History of the English People,” says: 
Throughout the time of the Tudors the dis- 
content of the libor class bound the wealthier 
classes to the crowa. It was in truth this. 
social danger which Jay at the root of. the 
Tuder despotism. For. the proprietary 
c!asses the repression of the poor was.a ques- 
i tion of life and death, Employer and pro- 
prietor were ready.to surrender freedom into 
the hands of the one power which could.pre- 
serve them from social anarchy. . J& was to. 
the selfish panic of the indowners that” “Eny- 
land owed the Statute of laborers und its ier- 
rible heritage of pauperisit. It was to the: 
selfish pante of both landutener and merchant 
that she owed the despotism of the monarchy. 


Has not this history repeated itself right 
under our eyes here in the city of New 
York? It is to the selfish pantie of the land 
owner and the merchant that we owe the 
establishment of boss rule in this city ona 
firmer foundation than it has had since the 
overthrow of Tweed. ft was the senseless 
panic that marked the Hewitt campaign 
that gave the bosses who siominated 
Hewitt the courage to nominate Fellows 
this year, and to carry his election by the 
most sweeping and audacious bribery ever 
seen even in this city. It is to the sense- 
less panic among the class that forms such 
institutions as the Chicago union leaezue 
that we owe such treasonable propositions 
as that of Congressman Adauis to endow 
the president of the United States with the 
power of a czar anid to overthrow by a 
single enactment the rights of free speech, 
free press, habeas corpus and trial 
by jury. The discontent of labor 
that in the times of the Tudors bound the 
wealthier classes to the crown is to-day 
causing the wealthier classes in America 
to turn toward the methods of despotism 
as the proper ones for this democratic 
country, and employer and proprietor ave 
nearly as ready as they then were to sur- 
render freedom into the hands of the one 


power that promises to preserve them 


from social anarchy... ,The first thought 
among such people is one of repression, 
not reform. They-do not seek the causes 
of social discontent with a view of reimov- 
ing them and thus establishing: social con- 
tent and domestic tranquillity, but they 
rather contrive how they can best club 
into submission or terrify by arms a seeth- 
ing mass of men rendered all the more 
dangerous by the remembrance that they 
were once freemen, 

However profitable this condition of 
affairs may be to political bosses, however 
natural it may be under influences that 
are constantly agerandizing the political 
power and social importance of a plu- 
tocracy, it is shocking and alarming to 
every patriotic American who believes in 
the principles of democracy, and it threat- 
ens intolerable evils to those who have 
been most affected by these panics—the 
so-called middle class. Under a despotism 
or a condition of anarchy there are two 
classes alone that can escape — rob- 
bery—those so rich that they have 
power to defend themselves and those so 


Europe would dissolve into an undis- | poor that they have nothing to lose, Wil 


bosses and boodlers who |! 
to. 


dangerous, 


siume 
forces that established the rotten borough | 
in 
establishing the power of the monev king | 
Agita- 


our business men still continue to imagine 
that their interests are on the side of the 
all-devouring trust or the side of the 
people? Wili they return to reason and 
democracy or permit the wrath of a few 


madmen to still scare them into the camp 
of the monopolist, the boss, and eventu- 


ally that of the military despot? This is a 
serious question, on the answer to which 
depends the hope of a peaceful removal 
of difficulties thus far easily within lawful 
settlement at the ballot box. 


— 


INTERN [ATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Another effort will be made at the pres- 
ent session of congress to have an inter- 
national copyright law enacted. Of 
course international copyright ought to be 
established. Simple honesty requires that 
authors, as well as all others, shall receive 
the full reward of their labor. The great 
difficulty encountered in getting congress 
to act only demonstrates how little real 
respect there is, after all, for the most 
sacred right of property. That which a 
man actually produces by his head or hand 
is his as against the whole world, and the 
| reported failures of congress to do any- 
thine tosecure simple justice to American 
authors show in a ludicrous light the falsity 
of the congressional pretense to great 
solicitude for the “protection of American 
lubor.” 

Why is it that a legislative body making 
such professions refuses to one of the most 
honorable and useful classes of workers 

he simplest and most obvious justice? One 
answer has already been suggested, and 
that is that the politicians have no sin- 
cere regard for the rights of labor and that 
their Consens of pra read 


or retain the votes of i millions 
of workingmen. The authors, on the 
other hand, are a small class without po- 
litical influence. For this last they are. 
theniselves, Jargely responsible. They af- 
fect conservatism. .They have a good 
enough opinion of their own. import- 
ance, but this too generally “expends 
itself! in claims for social- recognition 
at the hands of their” 
inferiors. They do not seek to make for 


themselves'a place in the popular regard 


; that would muke it unwise for politicians 
to neglect their just demands. “In demo- 


cratic America, with the largest. reading: 


public in the world, there are few promi- 


nent writers of fiction who do not seek the: 


favor, flatter the: pride and. conciliate the 
pre judice of those w ho cherish. aristocr ratic 
notions or upe aristocratic ways. When 


aun American novelist. introduces a work- 
ingman into. his story he almost always 
manages, by contrast or otherwise, to place : 


hin in a pos tion more or less ludicrous or 
awkward: andt to mar any sign of sympathy 


with such. a character by some mark of 


condescension, » a 
According: 
road. to SUCCESS: for a man born. poo! 


‘itis. through: ‘acrich ‘matrri lage. Doubtless 
the flood of English. novels. precipitated 


‘upon our. country through the failure of 


our laws: ‘to: protect English authors from 
robbery by Ameri ican publishers has had 
its influence i in creating a demand among 
fiction readers for a. sentiment to which an 
American writer who would: succeed must 
pay Some deference; but most of our novel 


writers need little encouragement in ‘this. 


direction. However noble may be the 
traits they attribute to the honest farmer 
ov the intelligent mechanic who figures in 
“2 story, they always manage to indicate 
that such a character can never quite get 


rid of: sigis of his humbler origin that 


more av less perturb those aristocratic 
des seendants of the dishonest adventurers 
and honest cabbage growers who now con- 
stitute what is culled Society in New York. 
Perhaps onc of the best results of a law 
that would assure to ourauthors their just 
rights: would be the growth of a body of 
writers more: American and more self- 
respecting. 

But nok ruts or frailties. can justly sub- 
Jeet any body of men to: robbery. - In: this 
preposterously . “»rotected” country one 
body. of men is subjected. to a disastrous 
competition, not with the products of 
“pauper. Libor,” but with stolen goods, 
and in order’ that this plunder may con- 
tinue 
shall be similarly robbed by the people of 
other countries. If an American citizen, 
dwelling, of his own motion, in the re- 


motest province of Turkey, were robbed. 


of ten dollars, and all redress refused by 
the local authorities, the ‘‘outrage” would 
be denounced by the press, and it would 
become the subject of grave diplomatic 
negotiations that might lead to war; but 

e take our ablest authors living here, at 
ome under the protection of our laws, 
and practically say to, the world: ‘Here 
are our best brains; You are welcome to 
rob them as you _ please, 
square the account by robbing your au- 
thors.” Thus is an infamous treaty for re- 
eiprocity in robbery actually forced on 
foreign states by our own 
willful dishonesty. 

That the tariff should loom up as an ob- 
stacle to the righting of this wrong is quite 
natural. That is a way the tariff has. It- 
self an uanatural system, founded upon 
exploded errors, and persisted in through 
the greed of a few and the delusion of 
many, the tariff is a kind of boil on the 
body politic that is. sure to hit against 
something whichever way we atiempt to 
move. But the tariff, after all, presents 
no effectual barrier to the establishment 
of international copyright. Let the silli- 
est of tarifs keep English books out and 
it will offer no reason why the authors of 
such works may not have the legal right 
to sell to American publishers the 
exclusive right to the publication 
of such works in this country, The pre- 


tended fear that: is: would deprive our. 


intellectual’ 


to our fetiont w tikes: Fa one : 


we. consent. that our own citizens. 


and we will, 


government's: 


people of cheap literature is simply an 
expression of a desire on the part 
of our publishers for the power to beat 
down the demands of foreign authors by 
threatening to steal their wares if they do 
not sell them cheaply enough. Has, then, 
the lack of foreign competition prevented. 
the establishment of cheap newspapers in 
this country? The desire to furnish the 
American people with cheap literature 
plays no part in the matter. The only 
thought of those making the pretense is to 
obtain by theft cheap raw material for a 
book factory, which is run for the purpose, 
not cf enlightening the American people 
but for making money out of them. The 
only people who still profess to believe in 
benevolence as a motive power in manu- 
fure are the protectionists. 

Of course the desire of the book manu- 
facturers to obtain cheap raw material is 

a legitimate one, and if this question is to 
be discussed with an utter disregard of all 
moral considerations that desire will con- 
tinue to be gratified. The two obstacles to 
the establishment 'of international copy- 
right are the interested desire of a few men 
to continue stealing because it pays and 
the indifference of the many to a dishon- 
esty by which they personally profit. -It 
is with this reform as it is with all others 
that have a solid foundation in justice: 
the appeal must not be made to the selfish- 
ness of men, but to their conscience.- It is 
time to stop tinkering and dickering and 
to begin preaching with fire and vigor the 
old commandment—“Thou shalt not 
steal!” : 


JIS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 

The New York Times rebukes those re- 
publicans who are still “trying desperately 
to make an issue of the alleged sup- 
pression of the republican vote in the 
southern states,” and while admitting its 
own belief in such suppression it tells the 
agitators with brusque frankness that the 


-northern people care nothing about: the 


matter and that they ‘are entirely willing 
to leave the election in southern states to. 
the people of those states,” suppression or 
no suppression. It assigns as a reason for 
this feeling the lack of faith in the efficacy 
of federal interference. If this be true it 
merely goes to show that the republicans 


have learned from experience. that there 


are certain. natural limitations to the 
federal. power that can only be over- 
stepped in time of war; but it -is very 
questionable if this is the real reason for 


so great a. change of opinion as that. 


marked by the Times s article. 

The writer goes on to declare that negro 
suffrage worked badly at first in ‘the south 
and arrayed the negroes “against the peo- 


ple. who. had the. largest interest in the. 


men who paid the taxes and. had the: 


: cr anh + 4 Ae te 
‘through money: making, and for a woman: Jigence and cha racter to m aintain decent 


-one means. or another,’ oe 


rood order and. oot gove ernment of the | 


econstructed states.” These are evidently. 


‘the rich people of the south, and the Times. 
“the |. 


declares that in. at least. three: states. 
note 


government” recovered their. control of 
government by violence and outrage. “By. 
it’ continues, 
“the negro. vote was to a : 
extent suppressed, and there is. no. 
question — that in several states it has. 
since been kept down sO. far as was 


necessary to. enable the. native south- 


erners who owned property, who paid. 
taxes, and who controlled intel! igent pub- 
lic sentiment in their states, to direct the 
management of their public. interests.” 


_There:are in the article other allusions to 
the ‘intelligent and property-owning citi- 


throughout the-article is. that 


zens” of the south, and the assumption 
intelligence 
andthe ownership of property ure equally 
monopolized by a-single class: and that a 
class which has aright to. rule. 


Whether. it ought to be true or not it 


neyertheless is true that in the long run. 
the property ow ning:class will have its way 
‘in the government Of any community, the 
majority. of whom are 
of relative intelligence need ‘not ‘be con- 


poor. - The question 


sidered, for the ricivcan always have plenty 
of brains and. thus control what we ‘call 


public sentiment. 
The interesting thing about the Times 


article is the coniplete abandonment of the 


old fashioned ideas of democracy, indicated 
by 
printed in a leading newspaper without. 


the fact that such an. ‘article can be 
exciting surprise or arousing ‘any other 
than a merely partisan controversy. 
if it be true that a comparatively: small 


property owning class. has a natural right. 


to control public affairs, Jefferson was mis- 
taken, the Declaration of Independence is 
a piece of sophistry, and democratic. gov- 
ernment is only practicable. w hen modified 
by shotguns in the south and by. bribery 
and threats of non-employnient in the 

north. - 
of the class now potential in business and 


politics throughout the count voAs becom- 


ing daily more apparent. 

There is on the other hand a growing 
sentiment of unrest and discust amon: all 
who really believe in democratic institu- 
tions. 


to what that something is.. Many of them 
willfully shut their eyes. to the only thing 
that can put an end to the tendency that 
enables rich men to rule. I+ is poverty, 
not ignorance, that makes voters submis- 
sive. Tgnorance does not make men hum- 
ble; it makes them conceited. It is 
dependence, not fear, that enables 
the rich man to carry his 
lowers to the polls as the old baron 
took his retainers into battle. It is as 


true in politics as it is in War that “the 


rich man’s wealth is his strong city; the 
destruction of the. poor is their poverty.” 
The only salvation for republican institu- 
tions is. the abolition. of the. system that 
makes the many dependent on the. few 
for the opportunity to earn a living. Until 


this is remedied the men who own prop- 


in after dinner discourses. 


large [ 


United States. 


Again the music 


~¥et 


That this isthe growing conv 7 
iction And bid the poor, oppressed, look up and hear 


They begin to see that something | 
-must be done, but they are not agreed as} 


 fol- 


erty will continue to direct the manage. a 
ment of public affairs, and they will take e 
whatever measures are necessary to en~ 
able them to continue such control or to 
recover it if it is temporarily wrested © 
trom them. , 
If it is true that ‘‘the price of wool hag. | 
always been higher under alow. than 4. 
high tariff,” as Robert P. Porter, the pro- 
tectionist high’ priest, told the Common. 
wealth club, why should wooi raisers want. 
wool protected? They would mz uke more 
if it were free. Is it possible that the pros. 
tective theory turns greed into benevo- 
lence?, Do men who charge hich prices 
for wool when there is no tariff generously 
reduce prices when a tariff enables. them. 
to raise prices? There must be some 
such harmonizing principle in the tariff 
theory, for the effect, it seems, is not con- 
fined to wool. ‘What is true of wool,” | 
says Mr. Porter, ‘‘applies with equal force. 
to the other articles proposed for: the free 
list.” Then we must believe, after all this 
talk about keeping cheap goods out of the 
country by a tariff, that the effect of the 
tariff isto make goods. cheap. Here's a 
pretty kettle of fish. Cheap goods make 
cheap labor, say the protectionists when ~ 
they are skirmishing for the votes : 
of ‘our work people.” But the higher the 
tariff the cheaper the goods, is their plea 
Now, what is 
the obvious inference? Why, that high. 
tariffs make low wages! Thinking people — 


will no doubt say the inference is sound 


enough, however shaky the reasoning may: 
be which leads to it. 3 


Not long ago the pastor of a handsome, © 
newly erected church in New York gave 
thanks for the. providential manner in- 
which the building fund had been created. 
Several years before, an old man who 


owned vacant land up town madea pres 
church. society of. a few lots. of © 7 
During all the years that. 


ent toa 
slight value. 
passed between then and the erection of 
the church the congregation ‘worshiped - 
in a small wooden structure; but they did ~ 
not let goof the land. At last, though, 
they set apart part of the land for — 
a church site, and ‘selling the re- 

mainder for $175,000, used the pro-— 
ceeds to build with. This was avery fo 


-tunate. state of affairs for that chure 


society;. but when you. think of it, who. 


built. the church, the original donor of i 


land, the church: society, or the people 


New York, whose presence gave such grea 


Value to the land that. was sold? 


_ Those interested in ‘the ‘effort to o ba 


dale, 21 an be ay; aha we Hake ao thes 


: will be sufficient. to enable us to. announce 


It is ‘the absence: " i 
national copyright! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


‘| Oh, sweet and clear the carol rang down 


from the Syrian heaven, 


‘The sweetest song of hope and cheer to- mg 


tals everjciven. 
“Peace and cood will,” where warring’ ki @ 
had held rude sway. so long. 


Oh, well might angels come from, heave 


-sing tk hat Christmas song. 


a 


: the’ “song. was “hear 
human voice— 


Christ spake, in our: humanity, fe make; mal 


kind rejoice, 


' Move God with all thy: heart and soul, 


selfish fear Set: LEER 
And love thy neight 
God: lov eth, thee 


Those hea ty hey spe in * chete dulled hearts : 
no brother. love awoke. as 


But now we hear it’s. ringing forth, in accents 
loud and clear, ee wat 
“Because your Father Joveth. you, 
~ your brothers here?” re 


‘The words He spake : so long or 


eastern sea, 
Ring o’er the wide - é tlanti 
Galilee. 


Their clarion call, from: ch ch and hall, 
on the: busy” Street; 

They fall on sad, down ‘trodden hearts, like 
musie rich. ‘and sweet; 

They ring a knell to seitish greed, with menace 
stern and strong, 


rings 


that heavenly song! 


The stars shine bright, though dark the night, 


: for watching eyes to: see; o 
“And the aathem of the new crusade the. 
angel’ ong shall be! 
AGNES: MacLe MACKAR, 


iss. Munier’s. Concert. » ; 
‘Tickets: for Miss: Agatha Munier’s | satan 


mentary. -concert.in-the Academy of Music on 


Sunday evening, Junuary 15, are now for sale 
and: may: be obtained at THE STAN ARD of- 
fice. General admission tickets are fifty 
cents. A portion of the house willbe reserved 
at a slightly extra charge. A number of 
popular artists. have volunteered | their 
Services for the occasion, “and a very enjoy- 
able entertainment is promised. Miss Mu- 
nier’s unceasing labors in behalf of the cause 
entitle her to the heartiest. encouragement 
and support which | an overflowing house can 
give. 


: ‘Me@lyan Catholics... 
“Last Friday’s meeting of the McGly nnites 


| of St. Stephen’s parish, was held in Inter- 


national hall-as usual. The speakers were 
John MeMackin, Mr. Smith and Mr. Caffrey 
of Greenpoint, all favorites with the parish- 
ioners.. Chairman Feeney announced that 
there had been added to the doctor’s personal 


: fund. during the week and. at tthe meeting $122. 


BFE? 


RiGee FE 


w party, 


‘SAALL WE NOMINATE? 


Hdward J. Shriver Says Ne. and ¢sives His 
Reasens—Devetien to Principie, That Kee 
faxes te Premete the Princiel'.e Except in 
ne Way isa Mere Fetich We ruhip. 


Mr. Croasdale’s thougetful s,rticle on our 
‘policy for 1888 has certainly fulfilled its de- 
Jared purpose by arousing discussion, and 
9 confident do I feel that be and Mr. Post 
are right that Icannot refrain from adding 
my mite. At least it is ha:rdly fair to charge 
em swith faltering in the cause or to doubt 
ait the sule question with them or any other 


of our earnest men is what is the best method 


to secure the triumph of our principles. We 
se.all working toward the same end, and no 
hz.ckney ed traditions of how best to build up 
no mere sentiment of liking to 
and up and be ¢:ounted,” should be al- 
o we ed to viock the w:ay to success. Devotion 
<* principle is a most, excellent thing, but de- 
rotion to priaciple that refuses to promote 
© principle exce pt in one admittedly in- 

ffectual way is m ere fetich worship. 
I can thorougaly sympathize with those 
accu who are eager to maintain, out of sheer 
cve for houest political action, a party of 
hgh principle, with a lofty and definite aim; 
for since the mcra) death of the republican 
gearty, Ihave myself fairly hungered for the 
ase of an organization that I could con- 
sicutiously support. Yet, did I believe that 
the best way to restore the people their heri- 
of the land was to abandon political 

ction, it would seem to me my duty to 
ive what, after all, is only a strong desire 
Or tay personal gratification. But the ques- 
02 ts not whether or no we shall abandon 
ur party orgunization, but how to make it 
= t-effective to fulfill its destiny. 
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gress; should adopt a declaration of princi- 
ples on which. every district should stand, and 
Select a new name for the party. 

Epwarp J. SHRIVER. 


Take Pesitien in Front ot the Enemy, But 
Den’t Fight Unless Compelied to. 
Wasaincron, D. C.—I agree with you that 
“‘when existing parties begin to divide upon 
(cur) principle, even if the difference between 
them is comparatively a small one, then it 


may be that the most effective means (of 
bringing that principle into politics) is to 


, utilize their fifht and to devote the energy 


that might be expended in a separate move- 
ment to urging them on.” 

What I advise is this: Let us, the radical 
free traders, extend our organization as a 
Separate party into the national sphere and 
make it as efficient as possible not only in that 


:; Sphere, but likewise in those of the congres- 


{ sional and state legislative 


ene that the presidential contest is | 


net vitul to those who have not 
it,and to make them do so we 
cs their attention. And that we 


tar: al comparison is with the pro- 
: mone ere i am ee, to say that 


“and shew do not daserve to suc- 
iey would have had a better 
el “with different methods 
-d themselves into the national 
ere the sood sense of: the people 
they did not belong; and they 
their 0 own n Vote. For the mere 


nt of their doctrines, and thus relieving at 
ist au portion of the country from what 
dvem a curse. 
ikeamanner, we have no concern with 
23. presidency, except in so far as the veto 
wer is concerned. Gurs is not an issue 
at eun be advanced or retarded by ad- 
unistratien. It is the laws that we must 


- gjinend: the laws of Whe states as regards 
- cecal taxation, the laws of the nation as re- 
- ards the tariff and the internal revente. 


- Perhaps here is the rub with some of your 
@orrespondents who have opposed the plan 
wot confining our tight. to the congressional dis- 


-tricw. They have not. seen the cat. Hisclaws 


vor bis tail have began to appear to them, but 
wot the whole image. They have grasped 

ge central truth as to taxing land values, 
but they cannot rad themselves of the super- 
Stition that the prvtective system guards 
Smerican laber. Theoretically they must 
Sdmit that we cannot reach the single 
tax without alsolishiag the tariff, and yet 
wraciically they do not favor free trade. 
¥or one I cannot consistently condemn such 
Salf believers, for I too was a disciple of ‘‘Pro- 
w#ress aud Poverty" before I had fairly learned 
to be a free trader. But if there are any 
such they are no more ready to go on with us 


“districts.” Huav- 
ing done this let us—acting always asa sep- 
arate and organized party—formally promise 
and actually give the party’s vote as such to 
that one if any of the candidates for the 
given office whose platfurin and personal at- 
titude upon our issue are distinctly a nearer 
approach to our own platform and attitude 
upoa the subject than are those of the candi- 
dates opposed to him, Just in proportion as 
our propaganda, by lectures, talks, tracts, 
etce., succeeds in making the party’s vote 
Worth bidding for, just in that proportion 
will candidates and parties bid more and 
more against each othcr to secure that vote. 
It is plain that we may thus come to bea 
“balance of power” having the “casting vote” 
in elections and consequently influencing 
legislation even while still far too small a 
party to succeed in electing a separate candi- 
date of our own over those of both of the two 
old parties. If indeed it were true that our 
recruits are all (or nearly ail) to come from 
one party exclusively, then our poijiey might 
be to defeat that party out of existence by 
running as a third party and so cause its 
members to choose between the other of the 
old parties and our own. But if, us is more 
likely, the recruits are to come from the one 
party eyeus as much as from the other, then 
untii We have actually grown enough to rival 
both of tis: old parties—our participation in 
elections will simply reduce the total vote of 
each of thuse old parties without making it 
less certain than it is now that one or ‘the 
ether of them must succeed, or exerting any 
more influence upon legislation than if our 
people had died or emigrated instead of 
coming iuto our ranks. Let the national con- 
vention meet and nominate candidates for 
president and vice president, to run only if the 
national comunittee shall decide—abvout Octo- 
ber 1, 188s, say—that neither of ®ie old par- 
ties has by its candidate, platform and cam- 
paign made it worth our while to assist it 
against the other. And so in every cougres- 
sional and state legislative district. 

As to the expense and difliculty of a national 
cainpaicn I, for one, do not see that our party 
either need, or can, or shovid do either more 
or less “campaigning’ 7 than itis beund to do 
in any event, to wit: all the preaching, and 
lecturing, and meeting, and talking, and book 
and tract distributing which its members can 
possibly aflurd todo. The regular “machine” 
methods of “campaigning” we should have 
nothing to dowith. As for the ballots, every 
iynother’s son of us can write bis own and 
“distribute” it to himself! 

i myself am a democrat, and fully kone 
that the democratic party will (by gradual 
Steps) get so much nearer, at each election, to 
our principles than its adversary as to make 


; it clearly our wisest plan to assist it to victory 


“yet than were the voters who fell away on j 


tthe th of November. The protective tariff 
“protects” neither trade, manufactures nor 
sJabor; it isonly a means of augmenting the 
evils ofiandlordism. Its abolitionis an essen- 
tual part of our work, and we, less than any 
other set of men, can aiford to compromise 
muy part of our doctrine. The very men who 
mre most eager to fight for principle, regard- 
less ot the outcome, sliould recognize this, 
and should know that it is only in congress 
that we can carrv on this pari of the agita- 
tion; that the half a dozen congressmen whom 
‘we can certainly elect will do more ten times 
over for this branch of the cause than all the 
‘propaganda that would be gained by a few 
hundred thousand votes for aa impossible 
«candidate for president scattered all over the 
UDnion. 

If itis mere agitation that we seek and not 
mecessarily the election of any of our candi- 
dates—and the agitation is undoubtedly the 
most important part—the congressional plan 
of action is the better. Which will best make 
tthe public think of what we advocate—a 
wote for president so small as notto be a 
factor, or a dozen districts closely con- 
tested! We nearly elected Mr. George -in 
1886 and we aroused in a moment a tremen- 
qdous discussion. Our county ticket was a 
Bopeless third in 1887, and our state ticket an 
even less important factor, and much of the 
discussion outside our own ranks has died 
away. Next year we must again bring our- 
selves to the front in the public mind; we 
®nust strengthen the doubting ones in the 
faith and awaken the unbelievers to find out 
what we want, and to do this we must make 
funning fichts as nearly even ones; we must 
make a series of brilliant sorties, rather than 
Perform our own funcral march. 

It is by no means necessary that we should 
indorse either of the candidates for president; 
& is not even desirable. Qur men may vote 
as they please ox that; far better still not vote 
@t all, and thus emphasize their indifference 
to the meaningless politics of the day. In 
1879 there was a movement in New York 
which was popularly dubbed the ‘Young 
Scratchers.” They were much laughed at, 
but they. revolutionized the politics » of New 
York, and, through her, the Union. They 
Were republicans who refused to vote for the 
Stalwart candidate, Cornell, and yet would 
Mot indorse Lucius Rubinson, to whom Tilden 
Have the democratic nomination. Only 
Kelly’s bolt saved Cornell from defeat, and 
wBext year the republican convention dared j; 
mot choose either Blaine or Grant, because 
there was a conscience vote in New York 
State that would have dcfeated either. That 
Was a good example for us to follow, not for 
the sake of holding wu balance of power, but 
to notify the politicians aud the people that 
there is one body of men in America who do 
Hol cure totrife with the quesiion of wio shall 

appoint postnasters, because they have better 
and more serious work to do. And, to my 
thinking, vur national convention should dis- 
tinctiy recommend this course of action in re- 
Bard to whe presidency; should instruct the 
ssaiae ica vo put up sound free traders for con- 


: 
| 
= 


over what will then be more and more eleariy 
seen to be the party of monopoly and re- 
action. A Rapican Frer Traber. 


Believes the State Legislative Districts 
Mark the Line of Least Kesistance, 


Mascontau, Ills. —The very general interest 
felt by adherents to the single tax doctrine 
all over the country in the future policy and 
methods of the party founded upon it, espe- 
cially with reference to the course to be pur- 
sued in next year’s national campaign, must 
serve as my reason for offering some sug- 
gestions 10 anticipation of a call fora national 
convention. 

In the first place the name chosen for the 
party which is soon to become a factor iu 
national politics should give a clew to the 
fuudamental doctrine that the laud of 
country belongs to the people of that country, 
and that it belongs to the present generation 
of peopic quite as muchas to any pr eceding 
generation from whom existing titles have 
in great part been derived. T he Jeffersonian 
land reform party is a name which would 
give this clew, and which would, in its legi- 
limate appeal to sentiment, derive in my 
judgment far more strength from all classes 
and all sections of our cominoa country than 
could the title of free soilers. As a matter 
of fact, is not the new purty the only truly 
Jeffersonian party now seeking recognition 
from the people? Are not its cardinal doe- 
trines necessary and lovical deduetions from 
that sublime declaration by Jeiferson of the 
inherent and inalienablerightsof man! Many 
scores of thousands of voters would be 
prompted tv investigate the principles ad- 
vocated by Jeffersonian land reformers, who 
would look askance at the free soilers, and 
decline for a decade to investigate the aoc- 
trines of the united laborers. 

But of vet more practical importance is the 
plan of campaign. Every legitimate means 
of exciting attention and provoking discus- 
sion should be utilized to the utinost. Then 
shall we concentrate our strength upon a con- 
gressional campaign, and lay especial stress 
upon free trade as being of equal moment 
with the basic doctrine of the single tax on 
Jand values? That would beto divert atten- 
tion and discussion from the fundamental re- 
form proposed to another which is dependent 
on it and which is of secondary importance. 
That would be to abandon our preseai van- 
tage ground and to attack the works of the 
combined armies of both the old parties at a 
point doubly fortified by custom and preju- 
dice. We would gain votes, no doubt, but 
would fail to gain many thousands that are 
legitimately ours. Letous ruther eoncentrate 
upon the point of least resisiunce, at the same 
time keeping up a fire all along the skirmish 
line. Iam discussing simply a question of 
political expediency, and on that ground I 
think it would be w serious error to confine 
our efforts to the cieetion of congressmen, or, 
iudeed, to make more than a perfunctory 
fightin that direction with the dupe of pos- 
sibly securing the balance of power in the 
lower house. 

But, aside from expediency, » SUppuse vw. Mit- 
jority in congress to-day were in favor of 
the single tax on land values, and there- 
fore necessarily of free: trade. also. Yet 


| hinted. 


their hands would be tied as to Jewislation j 


looking to the single tax until such time as 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the states 
shall have ratified an amendment.to the con- 
stitution, proposed by a two-thirds majority 
of both Louses of congress. The constitution 


gives cougress the rig ht to “lay and coliect 


taxes” us Wellas ‘duties, Imposts und excises,” 
but requires that “no capitution cr other di- 
rect tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census?” aud that “direct taxes spall be 
apportioned among the several states ucecord- 

ing Lo their respective numbers.” Under this 
provision of the voustitution it would seem 
utterly amposie Y to levy a natonal tax on 


i them. 


A A ER A A rr nt ee ee cn PO a ae cl wn on el, cen 


of course, the best plan. 
would be to. print sufficient, ballots and get 


political speakers : 


land in ss touinion “ie to values, but only in pro- 
portion tothe population within the boundaries 
of the various states; aud it is at least very 
improbable that in auy two states the ratio 
existing between population and lund values 
would be the same, 6r even approximately 
the same. The extremest: divergence would 


-probably be found in comparing the respective 


land values and populations of Nevada and 
New York. A national tax on land values 
then must under the present constitution 
yield the same sum ver capita of revenue 
from Nevada as from New York or Pennsy!- 
vania. But this would evidently be a tax 
on population, and not on land values. And 
while land values are derived from = popula- 
tion there is no fixed und unvarying ratio be- 
tween the two. 
It scems to me thas the most. promsing 
field for political effort in gaining adherents 
to the single tax ductrine is in state legisla- 
tive districts. At any rate, it seems clear 
that nothing could be accomplished, even 
with a two-thirds majority in both houses of 
congress, unless such majority is bucked up 
and sustained by the legislatures of threc- 
fourths of the states. Undoubtedly the state 
legislative districts constitute the point of 
least resistance in the enemies’ line, and 
furnisa us at the same time the best field for 
compact organization and concentration of 
attack. But while the thickest of the fight 
must be there, and there defeat sustained and 
victory won, let the skirmish line deploy 
across the whole field, striking « blow and fir- 
ing a shot wherever opportunity offers. Agi- 
tation, discussion, reiteration at all times and 
every Where, must keep the subject before the 
people, aud a national victory may yet be 
won in 1892. Boyp Cornick, M. D. 


Thomas B. Preston Thinks a Nomination 
Not Only Expedient But Necessary. 

Brookiyyx, N. Y.—Since you ivvite com- 
ments on the expediency of a presidential 
campaign, permit me to say a few words as 
to why it is not only expedient but necessary. 

The remedy proposed for the abolition of 
poverty, the taking of the full rental value of 
land in taxation, is applicable to all times 
and all countries. Itis one of those reforms 
which, like Christianity or the abolition. of 
slavery, are furthered by the very opposition 
they excite. The broader the fieid into which 
they ure introduced the greater-will be the 
opposition, the more discussion w rill, be ex- 
cited and the sooner will the final triumph of 
our principles be brought about. Isis only 
through political action these reforms can be 
secured. The universality of our principles 
demands that they should be introduced into 
as Wide a field as possible. In fact the world 
is our field. : 

We will have to reiy upon: our friends in 
other countries to carry on the fight in their 
own linds, each according. to. the political 
opportunities which their systems of govern- 
ment afford. They are beginning it already 
Witness the decision of the Br itish trade con- 
gress to enter politics. as au independent 
party, our crudidates in the recent Glasgow 
elections and the splendid werk of the Anti- 
poverty society of Toronto. Shall we offer to 
them an example of hesitation and begin to 
discuss questions of prudence or economy? 
The nature of our principles Qemands a presi- 
dential cainpaign. 

This shou!d also be entered into for the pur: 
pose of spreading a knowledge of the truths 
in which we believe and not for any good the 
general government could do us. I doubt if 
it could work out our reforms. Suppose the 
tight were concentrated on congressmen, as 
Mr. Post and Mr. Croasdale seem to advocate. 
Suppose, moreover, that we were completely 
successful and elected a president and every 
member of congress and converted every 
senator. What could they do to introduce 
lund value taxatiecn? They could enforce it 
in the territories as long as they’remained 
territories and in the District of Columbia. 
To concentrate on congressmen would be to 
concentrate on the District of Columbia for 
the application of our world wide principles. . 

The result of such a contest would also in- 
evitably be to make the tariff and free trade 
question the main issue. Now the free trade 
question is not the land question by any 
means. Letus first get the taxation of land 
to its full rental value and then the tariff will 
be sure to go. Indeed, in my opinion, it 
would be inadvisable to make the tariff a 
leading issue, or the railroad question either 
for that matter. The land question is our one 
sure principle. Let us stick to that and make 
no compromise Whatever. The more planks 
we udd to the platform the more difficult it 
will be to ect voters to unite on thein. 

A presidential eampaign would bring the 
land question into every town und hamiet in 
the United States. We would be sure to make 
some couverts—say only a hundred voters: in 
each state. They would form a nucleus for 
stale organizations in the future. 

Again, mnauy voters like to deposit a ballot 
in each box. dnour ward in Brooklyn, to my 
own knowledye, we lost several votes simply 
because nv ward officess were nominated and 
we could not give the voters a full set of 
ballots. . 

if no presidential campaign is undertaken’ 
the hundreds of thousands of men who have 
become dissatisfied with the old parties will 
eather around the ereenbackers, cr the pro- 
hibitionists, or some minor. faction, to Sine 
ignoring of the only remedy that can save 
our civilization from destruction. 

Another reasoa way the’ presidential cum- 
paign should be entered into is because the 
rank and file of the party, the members of 
the land and labor clubs and. anti-poverty 
societies, will insist upon a campuigu whether 
our leaders like it or not. They will go into 
the fight as an organized mob, even if they 
have to write their bullots, us some have 
Do the isuluted county tickets put up 
in Pennsylvania and Texas at the last election 
convey no lesson! They show a demand on 
the part of the rank and file which should 
hot, cannot, be ignored. 

The truth is, 3lr. George has vitalized a 
principle and made a living issue embodied in 
the minds of thousands of men who will lose 
ho opportunity to advance it at every cost: 
and Mr. George and all the party leaders 
combined could nv more stop the movement, 
even if they were so inclined, than they could 
set back the planets in their courses. 

A presidential campaign is necessary to ex- 
tend our membersiip. It is possible without 
nonlinating 4woy presidential cundidate. 
Electoral tickets could be put up in each 
State, und those who voted thus would give 
an example of voting for principle which 
would be not ridiculous but sublime. But to 
nominate. presidential: candidates would be, 
The -chief thing 


thenvin the hauds of the voters. That could 
be dene even without au active campaign by 
und the expense would not 
be very great. We-should at- least bauve the 

udvantage of kvowing how many men we 
could count on. to Support our priuciples 
throurh adversity or prosperity to the death, 
trusting Lo others to carry on the fight after 


Those of us WO; 
verted: six years ugo by t 
“Progress und Poverty” io its first San Fran- 
cisco ‘editivu, und throueb all these vears 
have been watching the progress of our prin- 


the reading. of 


ciples in Great Britain and America with the 


most intense interest, have become so im- 


like mijself, were. con- 


“vote. 


-to-the® discussion. . 


bued with the doctrive of land value taxation 
that it is tous a part of our lives, as neces- 
Sary as our heart's blood; and our advocacy 
of the principle can only cease with the 
ceasing of our heart’s pulsations We can 
never retreat. Let us never yield an inch, 
but from this time forward carry on the 
fight; politically by nominations for every 
office and organizations in every election 
district; economically by ussisting in business 


relations those who think with us; socially by. 


making our relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ances interested in the question; and gener- 
ally by doing whatever our hand finds to do 
that will advance the cause of justice. 
Tuomas B. Pre SSTON. 


Thinks We Must Have Our Own Candidate 
tor President and Vote tor Him. 


PRILADELPHIA, Pa.—The present peril of the 


united labor party 1s such that a heavy sense 


of duty urgesme to give my voice for what I 
believe to be the right and only sure path for 
us to walk in. 

Organization or no organization, money or 
no money, we must have our own candidate 
for president and vote for him; our own plat- 
form and stick to it. Let the voters in each 
voting division, where we have voters, print 
their own ballots (or write them), if the party 
has not money todo it. Our position is such 
now that any other course would be retreat 
and disaster. 

It is very true, 
great reform can be best promuted by inde- 
pendent political action is not capable of an 
unvarying auswer,” but we have adopted po- 


litical action, and the question is no longer 
open to us. 
To make the issue in the coming campaign. 


free trade or protection implies our aid to- 


the democratic party. We would gain-noth- 


ing but the hatred of the republicans and the 


deri ision of the democrats. We would be but 
a cat’s 
out of the fire. 

We surely know that any free trade plank 
which may enter the democratic piatforin 
will be but a bid for our vote or some other. 


the reform we propose,” butit is not the re- 
fortinitself. If we separate and take up with 
this part of our platform, we drop: the rest 
(and most import ant part) of it out of sight. 

We will be known us free traders and neth- 
ing more. And we will be unable -to explain 
this. away. 
in. polities: 
proves. this. 


the history of many, cumpaigns 
A winning political battle must 


-be ‘so. conducted that “explanations are not 
If we want all of our platform it’ 


called for. 
will not do to be satisfied, even temporarily, 
with Tess. 

“The position of the united labor party upon. 
the tariff question is unmistakable: “all tax- 
ation shall be upon Jand values, nothing else 
sball “be taxec.” In a cumpa ion 


Will be discussed, ‘without. bring ue Up th 
evcnomic principles iu our platform.” I fee a‘ 
eeruain that our platform: will be entirely for- 
gotten, except the free trade part. 

There is another pomt;. the 
be considered... You in New York have most- 
ly been democrats, we in Philadelphia: have 
mostiy been republicans; upon the vid issues 
of the parties there may be some feelings 
left. The great leaders of the united labor 
party have democratic traditions; should 
they declare for the democratic candidates 
their action is liable to be misunderstood. 
We have come together under at least an im- 
plied ptedge to abandon all other parties. 

Maintaining our own principles intact and 
voting for ow own candidates cannot cause 
disseusions among ourselves, but supporting 
either of the old parties, any different or half 
way Measures, may. Jonx Doiuan, JR. 


Believes in Nailing the Colers to the. Mast, 
Vincenses, Ind.—Shall we put into the 


question to many of the friends of the move- 
inent in this and other parts -ot..this stute 
siuce November 8. 
From.those who stand in the bricht sunlight 
of this glorious movement the universal an- 
swer is, “Yes, by all means.” From ‘those 
just emerging from darkness into liznt, who 
feel there isa ereat wrong someone im our. 
social system, but do not as yet fully compre- 
hend the blessines that. would: flow from the 
single tax,—the answer comes: “Anything 
for uochange; we ecannot make matters 
worse.” My judgement is this: All those who 
have fully mastered “Progress and Poverty” 
will -fighé it cut on this hae if-it takes ow life: 
tine.. They can never turn bitek. Those who 
sev us by moonlight, would, -by aid’ of wean 
paign, be broucht into the fuli 
While millions of the oppressed who. : 
for any change that promis Tele 
hear the truth, thousands .of them. WwW -ould see 


are rive 


anew crusade. 


into the field a national ticket. In 78s PRIN: ae 
Peter will gou lishing, and thousands of these. 
who now see as through w-luss darkiy, 
would return again to the: -tlesh pots’ of 
Eeypt. Millions will think the movement 
dead. Politicians will sneeringly 5s say, “I 
told you so.” 
Let us nail our colors: to the 
the name of God. and humanity, 
Noa Har LEIS. 


rn 


-must- head i in 


Wants, an Presideutial! Vicker. aud. 
Sooner it is Put Up the Better. 


the 


Kansas City, Mo.—What is the matter with 
these fellows who are aes . giving up. 
our uational tieket for next ve Is that the 
way to encourage the ieudide of earnest 
workers who are bummering away night and 
day for this mighty cause? To ve discouraged 
over last falls vote would be as silly us 
thouch a farmer having gathered his harvest 
and put it out again in the. spring without 
cleaning should expect the chaif to return us 
great a yield as the grain. 

We want a tieket next fall and want it bad, 
aud the sooner it is put up the better. We 
want discussion; and by putting up a nationa 
ticket we can have discussion. We shoulda 
have a congressional ticket iu every district, 
and it will be found when the returns are in 
that we will have seed enough to plant the 
whele United States in the uext campaign and 
reap the whole crop. aA. R. GoOEDECKE. 
If Neo United Labor Canéidate is Nominz ried 

Old Prohibitionists Can do Better than 

to Vote for Kither Democrat or Republi 

cane 

SPEEDSVILLE, N. Y.—The president’s mes- 
sage aud the Blaine juterview have involved 
even the agriculturists of this. little eom- 
i munity in the general commotion: We have 
ithe tariff question constantly popping | up 
wherever two or three of us ure gathered to- 
gether, and you may be sure we crusaders 
ure not siow to put in our little contribution 
We let everybody know 
that if be is not thoroughly conversant with > 
the tariff question—that is, if he is not an iu- 
; telectual blotting sheet fur the New York 
fribune—we can put bim ona track of a work 
that will give him the true inwardness of the 
whoie question. This is good news to many. | 

Please send me. ten copies of ‘Protection or 


“the question whether a_ 


S paw to pull the democratic chestnuts 


Free trade may be ‘in the direction of: 


With thee 
single issue of the tariff, free trade Sean 


field a full ticket in. 188s? I have put. this. 


sunhiehto: 
would. 
the light and chee ‘Tully t ane up the cross of. 


TInaction begets inaction. If we fail. to pute 


Free Trade? for-inclosed postal. note for 

Mr. Croasdale’s letter, followed by Mr. 
Post’s to the same effect, was a good deal of 
a damper on us. at firs st—not that we felt the 
slightest doubt uf the sincere devotion to our 
cause of those two. gentlemen, but- we could 
not cipher out, and cannot tu this day, how we 
could cast nore votes for. congressmen than 
we can cast for a presidential candidate un- 
less we traded, and if we resorted to that 
most objectionable and unsavory method 


(which we wouldn't) how wbout the. moral in- 


fluence of our vote? But don't Jet anybody | 
ask us to vote for a republican or democrat, 
even us 2 matter of ‘“dicker.” We:-are old 
prohibitionists and can do better! 
GEo. B. Rov NSEVELL. 
Wants a Chance: to Shoot Straighec at. the- 
: Mark. 
Aik Wis. —I have great oe the 
opinions of Louis F. Post. and Mr. Croasdale, 
but they are wrong, it seems to. me, in. dis- 
couraging the idea of a national conference 
and ticket for SS. Viewed from where they 
are located the situation may appear-to re- 
quire only a: congressional campaign, but IT 
can’t see it. To throw aw aw such an oppor- 
tunity to make proraganda for our eause 
looks to me worse than folly. I for one want 
a chance to shoot straight at the mark, and 
so do our friends whom I have: consulted. 
Granted the prohibitionists: are foolish in put- 
ting a national ticke in the field; of course 


Such u sideshow as that caunot expect the | 


.tiently for us to come 


| fiftar blank: petitions for the 2 


Explanations count for nothing | 
| tended, in spite of wee 


i gained by: steadily persistent elfort, we, 


smoldering “| 
feelings in the breasts of: our members nus. 


patronage of the people: who are waiting pa- 
salong. withthe. Corent- 
est show on varth,”: the menagerie that con- 
tains the “live lion and the wild kangaroo.” 

| THEO. BUEMLER. 


Buffalo. Vorers Believe in ‘Running a Can- 
didace, 

“Bur "ALO, N. ¥.—T have talked with 620 of 
the men who voted right at lust election, and | 
they are unanimous that we should put-up. a 
candidate for president, und not either dis- 
franchise ourselves or iet ourselves be forced 
to vote for a corrupt party. Up: with o 
standard bearer andon to victory! I, whe 
cust my first vote forthe united labor party, 
never want to cast it for any other. undl our 
ends are accomplished. | Meoatine send.ime 
Lusiratian sys- 
tenrof: vorng.. a y 

Our. auti- poverty cocioky held. its fourth. 
meeting. ou “December Wand was well at- 
wei uther.. Mr. Barton | 


Ross read anabie paper on: free trade. We 


are brinwing in fresh recruits at every: meet- 


Buffalo | is enlisted for the war. 
Go, ae HITTEMORE. 


ing. 


Wants a Presidential Ticket—Success Can 
Ouly Cone by Sieads, Persistent Effort. 


‘New Yorx Criry.—We 
by all means. If the united Jabor party had: 
as. goud 
party have in every hamlet, which they have 
with 
truer aud better cause, could 

IT would work and vote for 
truth 


our brouder, 
siveep the state. 
the. cause cf 
the only ove. 
my district fromupvearly” morn till the close, 
and by that effert [got nine votes, and I call 
that future success, is the people here were 
ignorant of the movement. I never felt. more. 
encouraged than now; for-vears I have been 
looking forward to the time when the first 
L. D. Hous. 


its appearance. 


Philadciphians Want a National Convene 
tion and n Natisual Picket. 


ing of the Henry George club of Philadelphia, 
held Dee. 11, the following resolutions were 
adopted and the ‘secretary was instructed to 
send a copy of them to ‘THe Srayparp for 
publication: 


Philadetphia invites 


hata with our aims to bee pone Cor responding 
members of the club. - This class ‘of meinber's 
are hot-required: to:pay any dues.. It isthe 
aintof the club to. consolidate. cur forees in 
Pennsylvania. 
Resolved, ‘That ito is the opinion of the 
Henry: George club of Philadelphia thatoa 
national convention should’ be helct as early 
in, ISSS as. possible and a nutionak. ticket be 
nominated. 
AH. SCErHExsoy, Secretary. 


Wants co Stand up and be Counted. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—iL regret exceedingly 
that Messrs. Post and Croasdate have giver 
their voiees ASUINSE a presidential “nomini- 
lion; and that: cven Henry Georce: seems to 
fuver their idea; but Dhope that the almost 
Unanimotis expression of a contrery Opinio: 
that L tind in the correspondents of THE 
STANDARD may pre -ail on them.to eh: ine 
their minds. Ifeel that i can add: nothing mm, 
the shape of argument to what has already 
been so well said i in last: weck’s Stasp 
inuny correspondents. Ponty wish to add my 
name to. the list uf those. who 


the Sy racuse platform. MEcLerR A. SMirie 


to Come, 


Gate Next Year all the saape. 


-guire 
candidate uf our party. 
movement will be much stronger 
wn candidate. 

us any mma can carry. For 
come our object inust. be educational. : 
must teach the voters how to staud up for 
certain defimte, moral, specific principies, 
and thus break the cohesion of the old parties 
Whose only uim is to poison the: minds of the 
musses with ‘fallacies, and thus rivet their 
own chains with their-own baliots. 

JOSE GROS. 


some Vears.to. 


Wants the Svracuse Platform 
~Simole, and a Convention. in Philadel. 
iphia.: 

BALTIMORE, 
that, in. case of the call for a national conven- 
‘tion being issued the convention simply in- 
dorse the Syracuse . platform 
This action should be caken, not ouly asa 
matter of principle, but because of. its econo- 


eraphice il position and also for its beinue: the 
stronghvid of enemies—the bot bed cf the 
humbug of. protection—would be my favorite 
place for holding the’ convention... The au- 


tisement. 


Agrees With Rev 
MIDDLETOWN , Pa.—Sinee reading Hugh O. 
Pentecost’ S views in the last Staxparp Iam 
more than ever contirmed in inv Opinion that 


we shouid ran a candidate next year. We 
have twenty-five readers of TRE STANDARD in 


7» Ekush O. Pentecost. 


land and labor club. Gur Knights of Labor 
are strongly in favor of the reform you advo- 


cate.” Woe BECK. 


da organizntion as the prohibition’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At ‘the regular mect-. 


desire to! 
stand up next year and be counted in fayer ef 
iu pre sidential gandidate standing squarely om t 


| 
: 
| 
: 
: 
| 
: 


oWWes 


verbatirn.. 


| 
5 


ought: to place a]. 
cundidate for pr esident in the field nexi Fali 


memuare ¢ 


Wwe » woul tt bas 


” STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Check tand speculation by taxing land toits 
full rental value. Put the question, Is land 
speculation an evili—to the sixty millions of 
people in the United States, and fifty ae 
of them will answer an emovhatic yes. That 
being true, and the remedy at hand, why 
Should it net be applied at t once?—{Vincennes, 
ind. News. 


What. is BiB than a monopoly? It is 
the power of the £ ople—the power to de- 
stroy MOROBOK: eretofore only the poor 
workin zmen have to any exient felt. the grip 
of the giant. AUl-the people now feel his 
| clutches, andare getting ready te throw off 
the yoke.—{€ traftsman. 


Under instractions of the people the gov- 
ernment has the right to. take possession of 
the coal. mines. Tt y ful have: to be done 
sooner or later, for we have about reached 
that point where the government will have to 
take possession of the conl hands or the coal 
barons will teke possession of the govern- 
nent and freeze the people out _—{St. Paul 
Globe. — 


In ali our. efforts t to subdue pauperism, ig- 
norance and vice, to aid the feeble, to lift the 
fallen, to restore the e erring, to relieve the 
oppressed, we need to look far deeper than 
the surface facts or the actual evils we would 
banish. . “What is the source?” should be our 
constant juguiry: und acainst that, when we 
have found it, Should our chief efforts be di~ 
rected.—[Philadelvhin Ledger. 


Drunkenness i is not the cause of the poverty 
of - workingworen, for. the women do not 
drink. Idleness is not its. cause, for bo one 
works more hour diligently than 
they. Thrift. is ‘absolutely mavoidable on 
their meager earnings. as is dispelled the 
ilusion of scine paper _temperance, toil 
and thrift wiil produce abundance. They are 
not remedies for poverty when employment 
is not to be had, or only to be had. at starva- 
tion wages.—([Brockway ville (Pa.) Record. 


We hope iu 2 few days to place before the 
people of Minneapolis “the: experience of all 
the principal ‘cities inthe country. in dealing 
with this probieus of street lizhting, and we 
believe e we st alt ber able te demonstrate so 


t 

oi S own “lieht that 
bee will renaire uf: the city government that 
that svsten.. be nau cura red here.—{Minne 
|) apotis Evening Journal 


It is proposed to adopt the sy 
ing which bas been useck with 
Enchind, under’ whielh th 
sclicitation of vaters: by. ci 
friends, no opportunity 
on intimidatiun, rites ehance 
moral pressure whicl 


rreaé success in 
would be no 


e  okhors: at “the 


polls and. roslow _ the ballot. box. 
Ther fav q 


such e 


Farmer 


small 
othe er eee v the unit: proved 
ce Which means that if a 
nouere of fact worth..a. pound & 
year he weotild be tuxe a year, and 


carding, 


if he bad a square 


and justice if: Towas | 
I stood alone at. the pulls in: 


dawn of God’s love and: justice should make | 
; tention. throughout the world. 


; uote: for élection.? 


Resvived. That the Henry Geurze ciub of | 
all. persons. in Peansyl- | 
ania olttsicle of Philadelphia who are in sym- | 


parp by 


Sar Work Must be Educational, for ¥ earn | 
But We Ought to Run a. Candi- | 


The influence of Mr. Henry Geor ge in the. | 
if he is NOt}: 
His already carrying as much: 


after he vets there, une 


enters. thy 


bea fallacy: 


worth fifty thousar 


be taxed ut 


[Lithzow, 


Chi ivecbefore: me l st week's éo operative 
News, ond [tind that atleast one society pays 
its members seventeen and one-half per cent. 
Bo not,- sir, think that Pum underrating the 
value of co-operation What I ask is, how 
doesdi help the uvemployved? Ib helps them 
ia etuplovinent, but does it create employ- 
went? Whatis wanted is productive work, 
and what I mean by this is something pro- 
duced whichis not produced, and whieh ¢ ourht. 
to be, from: our. own inane. zo otrespoudoncs 
Loudou Echo, = 


President Cleveland's messave on one thing 
has stirred the country and. obtaimed at- 
What to de 
with the surplus and how to diminish the 
revenue are questions unknown elsewhere. 
It. is amusing’ to. rend tke- party . orgaps: 
“dnl,” srupid,? “plagiarized,” “ruinous, 
“short sighted,” “imprudent,” . “absurd,? 
magnificent,” “statesman like,” ‘philo- 
sophical,” “‘praetical.” “fable,” “creat, * the 
AlL egree that it. fur- 
nishes an “issue.?—fNew York Christian: Ad- 
yocate. © 

So bright a ‘Buatleman: as Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew is talking about a balance of trade in 
its favor: aS couclisi e evidence of a coun: 

7s alance of trade” de 

Iestrated: in. this 
QUuO:in goods for 
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ANTI-POVERTYS CASE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


The following is an address delivered in 
Ashfield, a suburb of Sydney, New South 
Wales, on Gctober 31, by Edward W. Foxall, 
before a large audience. The chair was oc- 
ecvpied by Hon. Francis Abigail, minister of 
mines, and among those on the platform were 
UreSchey, M. P., and the Rev. John Aull: 

& CALL TO ACTION. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 
Wien, to describe my emotions in addressing 
yoa tonight, employ the words of perhaps 
the most gifted orator that New South Wales 
bas yet produced—D.uiel Henry Deinchy—I 
Sincerely trust that I shall act be suspected 
of affectation. Speaking on the hustings at 
Goulburn in 1857, whither be had gone to con- 
tést.an election ia conipliance with an earnest 
Fequisition, Deinchy, in lamenting that he had 
mct more time to fit himself for the great 
work he bad undertaken, made use of the 
following memorable and eluguent phrase: 
“ut when the beacon fires arc reddening the 
hills at midnight, and the sharp tuck of the 
drum and the fierce. taunting invitation of the 
trumpet are abroad, that is not the time for 
the reeruit to cry that his drill is incomplete.” 

The tocsin has sounded, and the rol] of the 
@rum bas been beard giving the signal for a 
straggle of graver significance and more 
momentous umport than that in which Deinchy 
engaged, and though fully conscious of the 
incompieteness of my drill, methiuks I can 
detect sigus among the ranks of the enemy 


that no such considerations of modesty keep. 


them from the fray. 
Devoutlv could 1 have wished, for the sake 
@f the noble cause of which I shall try to 
speak, that this task had been esszyed by 
Some one whese name—whose position— 
would have given to the question mere of 
that intense interest which belongs to it by 
matural righi—that the matter had been 
taken up by some one whose name would 
bave attracted the attention of the press to 
cae extent of securing for it that publicity for 
which ah true advocates of reform hunger 
and thirs 
mone diatise { speak to-night with feelings 
of the profoundest assurance. An assurance 
based aot oaly ou the conviction that the 
principles Tuphold are founded on the bed 
rock of eterual truth. but also on the know- 
ledze—first hound—that these principles are 
at this moment making headway with almost 
iceredibie rapidity in that nursery of reforms, 
Anieriea, and that they already paumber 
amour their adherents in Australia muny of 
our brighies: intellects aud truest hearts 
I sunpose there are few people in the British 
empire ai the present day who possess the 
peculiar combination of felly aud courave 
which would now de necessary for a pupke 
advocate of the institution of chattel! slavery. 
The procress ef modern thought and the 
spread ¢f ecducition, tegether witha 
comprehensi ion of ihe y ital Brincrpies that un- 
derlic the Curistianity, aapen eh BS a 


better 


we 


dealt Liat foul: nfs my its ‘death Bow. “Yet 
the tam: is withia the memory of many of 
my audievce when Ghattel slavery wanted 
not for able, elotent and conscienticus ad- 
voeeates in the pres*, in parliament and— 
bow strauze ah ‘uow sounds!—ia the pulpit. 
Afect of this ueture, “trite though its re- 
cital mar seein,” is va lualee for my present 
purpose as a proof of several things. It 
proves the faliivility of p spalar’ ideas upon 
established customs, and the mere mention of 

it should therefore open suen's minds to the 
temperate discussicn: of all parallel subjects. 
It proves the existence of a strong, humane 
sentimcat agaiust injustice, wherever it is 
theroughly reccgnized 3s such; a sentiment 
which, theugh slow of perception, is seldom, 
ih ever, appealed tain vain. The history of 
the abolition movement isfullof lessons upon 
Waich we would Go especially weil to ponder, 
for iu requires no wizard to foretell that we 
are now on the ere of a strugele in all essen- 
tial respects similur to it, aad in the course of 
which the sume sentiment will be earnestly 
and forcibiy appealed to, with in the end— 
however iong that end may be delayed—the 
game inevitable wud grand result 

LAVERY NOT YET ABOLISHED. 

The troub:e is that slavery bus not been 
abolished. Dhe abolitionists were but fight- 
dngachbimera, and the victory which they 
gevined was only over a shadew, while the 
substance still thrives j in uil its horrid vicious- 
ness. 

‘The bencfit that the abolition movement 
has accomplished is. at present only seati- 
meatal. jet us not, therefore, despise it, for 
it has cpeued the way ioareel benefit. The 
evils of chatiel slavery being now admitted, 
f there be still in our’ social system an iusti- 
tution whose effects can be proved to be 
identical with these of chattel slavery, with 
the. demonstration of that identi eality, such 
@u instituuon must stand ‘condemned by 
every mind that is capuble of crasping the 

athemuticul axivm, tbat “things which are 
equal tc the same thing are equal to one an- 
other.” 

To the task of demonstrating that such an 
institution does exist at the present time in 
the civilized uations ef the world, that not 
only is its exisienes fraught with incaiculable 
misery vad ‘suffering new, but that its con 
Bnwance musi inevitably lead to unthinkable 
disaster and the final overthrow of our 
boasted civilization, to such a task has Mr. 
‘Henry George, the subject of these remarks, 
Gevoted the untiring energies uf a gigantic 
intellect and a uvbie, philanikropic soul. 
Nor has he been content tu pose with meta- 
phorical sack cloth or his !oius and ashes on 
his head as a disinal harbinger of woe. Like 
atrue physician, fe has diagnosticated the 
disease under which our civilization groans 
and suffers, but he has also prescribed the 
remedy. 

Ido not propose to give any details, inter- 
esuiag though they might be, of the personal 
history and experiences of Mr. George, but 


_ ehail contine myscif to the consideration of 


the great questions upon which he has written 
@xvd is still writing, and of the principles 
which have become i identified with his name. 

These principles are, in reality, only one; 
tut as it bas become the common practice—a 
practice which shows how little the man’s 
works are read and understood by those who 
oppose bim—to consider them as two, I shall, 
for convenience sake, make the popular 
division, and call them by two names, viz, 
Land nationalization and free trade. The 
attempted separation of these into two prin- 
ciples, involving as it does such anomalies as 
protectionists who believe in tand national- 
Zation, and free traders who denounce it, is 
dne of the most curious and interesting iuci- 
dents which occur in the study of the subject. 
Ishall refer to these anomalies later on. 

SEW SOUTH WALES HAS ITS POVERTY. 

The fall title of the text book of land na- 
ticnahzation is “Progress and Poverty—an 
inquiry tuto the cause of industrial depres- 
Sions and of increase of want with the in- 
crease of wealth.” I think that the title re 

veals uo absurdity. I think that Wwe, at least, 
in Sydney, N. S. Wales, cannot say that the 
inquiry does not interest us in consequence of 
our immunity from poverty and industrial 
depressicns Iamrather of opinion that at 
the present time a hasty observer would be 
more anclined iv dispute our progress than 
Our poverty. Are we not, therefore, decply, 


personallv interested in this inquiry’ Is it 
not a question with which the world’s best 
men are perpetually wrestling, and from 
which so many turn disheartened, scured and 
despairing, because of the darkness in which 
it is enshrouded, and of the disma) hopeless 
ness toward whien it seems to lead? There is 
a baleful signiticance in the fact that hitherto 
“political economy” bas been known among 
students and scholars as the ‘dismal sci- 
ence.” But how could it be otherwise when 
its professors have taken as their fundamental 
fact an error whose unrecognized blasphemy 
has filled Christendom with infidels! Dismal, 
indeed, when it taught that the creator had 
so bungled his work as to people this planet 
ona principle which would justify, if indeed 
it did nut necessitate, canuibalism! 

A PROTEST AGAINST INJUSTICE. 


A hundred years ago the war of American 
independence and the French revolution had 
set people thinking to whom the exercise was 
something of a novelty. The privileged 
elasses bad had before them in France a 
spectacie of what certuim circumstauces— 
though exactly what circumstances they were 
perhaps unable to tell—might bring to pass 
in their own land. Monarchs had seen a 
frantic rabble, when menaced by other mon- 
archies, hur! in defiance at their feet the head 
ofa king. The aristocracy and so called no- 
bility had seen hundreds of their equuls in 
bloud und lineage dvomed to unnameable in- 
dignity and death. Priests, parsons, bishops 
bad seen churches wrecked, the clergy de- 
spoiled, degraded and destroyed amid a car- 
nage as unexpected by them as it was frightful. 
In other words, a protest—diabolical, cruel, 
senseless, ignorant and suicidal, if you will, 
but still a protest—an emphutic and bloody 
protest, had been entered by the French peo- 
ple against the injustice of their lot. And al- 
though the exiremes into which the revolu- 
tionists pluuged, and the awful excesses 
which they committed alienated the sympu- 
thies of thousands in other lands who would | 
otherwise have applauded and perhaps aided 
and imitated them, there was a widespread 
feeling among Eurupean nations, and not 
weakest in the British isles, thut something 
was wrong. What was that something? 

Among the numerous and conflicting the- 
ories that were propounded in explanation of 
the problem was one which possessed a great 
fascinativy and attractiveness for the wealthy 
aud exercised a very sootbing inBuence upon 
the classes “who, wieldiug the power of 
Wealth, largely dominated thought.” I allude 
tu the “Essay on Population” by Thonas 
Robert Malthus, a clergyman of the church 
of Englanda, which was published in 1798 (a 
year mewvrable in Irish annals). The anain 
features of Luis essay huve become familiar to 
all students of political economy under tbe 
name of the “Maithusian theory,” and such 
deep bold has this theory taken on later ecun- 
omists and so deepiy rocted is the idea in 
pepular thought, that its principles are held 
aud oc doubt promulgited by many whe 
never heard of Maithus or his theory. The 
taeory, briefly stated, is that popniation has 
a tenaeney lo increase faster thun Lhe meuns 
of subsistence, und that distress and poverty 
therefore urise from natural causes and are 
irremedixbie evils. In other words, the re- 
sponsibility for the evils which eXist in the 
world and to remedy which every Christian 
at ieast provuses to sirive, is shifted from 
mau tu the Creator. 

A DOCTRINE COMFORTING TO THE SELFISH. 


_ Now the eageruess with which this doctrinc 
was adopted, the wondrous power tbat it has 
wieided, and its singuiar effects upon dilfer- 
entiy constituted individuals and sucieties, 
together with the remarkable logical weuak- 
ness and arithnietical inaccuracy of the doc- 
trine iiself, ure a study upon which, furming 
as it does bat. one branch of my subject, I cau- 
not linger for long. But as the demolition of 
Malthus is the foundation upon which Henry 
Gecrge’s whole superstructure rests, und as 
if Malihus be not demolished then is George’s 
preaching vain and iy faith is aiso vain, 
some further reference to the doctrine may 
be permitted. 

The strength of the Malthusian doctrine is 
in this, “That it parries the demand for re- 
form and shelters seifishness from question 
and from conscience by the interposition of an 
inevitable necessity.” It interferes with no 
vesied intcrest and calls for the exercise cf 
no self denial nor the putting forth of one 
single effort toward remedy. 

“The tendency of pcpulation,” says Malthus, 
“is to dcable itseli at least every iwenty-five 
years, thus increasing in a geometrical ratio, 
while the subsistence that ean be obtained 
from laud under circumstunces the most fu-y- 

orable to human industry, eculd not possibly 
be made to increase faster than in an arith- 
meticul ratic, or by an additicn every twenty- 
five years of a Guuntity equal to what it at 
present produces. The unecessary effects of 
these two different rates of increase when 
brougit together,” he goes on to say, “will 
be very strikiug,” and he brings them te- 
gether by supposing typ population of England 
to be, at the lime of his writing, eleven mill- 
ions, aud the product equal to the easy sup- 
port of such a number; at the end of a hun- 
dred years the population would be 176,000,000, 
and the means Gf subsisteuce only equal to 
the support of 55,000,0UU, teaving a population 
of 121,000,000 totally unprovided for. Or, tuaik- 
ing the whole earth instead of the one eoun- 
ury, emigration would of course be excluded; 
and suppesing the present population equal to 
1,000. 000,000,009, the human species would in- 
erease as the numbers 1, %, 4, §, 16, 32, G4, 128, 
256, aud subsistence as 1, 2,5, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
In two centuries the population would be to 
the means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three 
centuries as 4,095 to 13, and in 2,000 years the 
difference would be almost incalculable. 
“Such a result,” Mr. George remarks, “:5 of 
course prevented by the physical fact that no 
more people can exist than can find subsist 
ence, and hence Malthus’s conclusivn is that 
this tendency must be held back either by 
moral restraint upon the reproductive faculty, 
which he styles the ‘preventive check,’ or by 
the various causes which iracrease mortality; — 
such as vice and misery—which he culls the 
‘positive check.’ Thisis the famous Malthu. 
sian dociritue.” 

Now, if this be true, of what avail is indi 
vidual effort towards the alleviation of human 
distress? If the time must come when assist- 
ance will be impossible, why build buspitals, 
benevolent asylums, deaf and dumb and blind 
asylums, and, above all, foundling hospitals? 
M hy make infanticide a crime, when it is writ 
on high that the infant may, or some remote 
descendant of his must, perish for want? Why 
execrate the memory of Herod, whose edict. 
fur the slaughter of the innocents must, if 
Malthus be right, be making our very life con- 
ditions to-day infinitely easier for us than had 
those children Jived and multiplied? Why 
mourn over the Bulli disaster, or the ‘“Ly-ee- 
moon” wreck! Why pray or sing “Give to us 
peace in our time, O Lord,” when peace but 
serves to hasten a condition of affairs more 
horrible than the cruelest war? There is abso- 
lutely no reason why any individual effort 
should be msde if this doctrine be true. 
Benevolence or charity, instead of being the 
robust virtues we are wont to consider them, 
are weaknesses—amiable weakness, if you 
will, but siill weaknesses—with which na- 
ture has no sympathy. And therefore I re- 
peat, in the words of Mr. George, that the 
strength of this abominable doctrine is in the 
Sgct ‘that it parries the demand for reform, 
gud | shelters selfishuess frum question. aud 
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from conscience by the imposition of an in- 
evitable necessity.” 
MALTHUS AND SUBSISTENCE. 

Viewed in this light—and I hold that the 
position is unassailable—I feel sure that there 
is no kind heart which does not instinctively 
revolt both from the ducirine itself and from 
the unnameable, unnatural, though no doubt 
well intentioned, means which have been 
frequently sugested by way of postponing 
the spectacle of an overcrowed and starving 
world. These means would not only deserve, 
but demand consideration if the doctrine 
itself withstood the tests to which Mr. George 
subjects it. In the first place, a moment’s re- 
flecticn will suttice to show any one that the 
statement that population hus a tendency to 
increase faster than subsistence is utterly 
erroneuvus and misleading. Population we 
understand to signify the sum total of the 
human inhabitants of the world. Subsistence 
comprises the vegetable and animal king- 
doms from which man’s food is drawn, and 
may also include all the natural forces which 
man ean utilize in supplying bis wants. ‘Two 
guestious also will be necessary to suggest a 
complete negative of Malthus’s main proposi- 
tiun, leaving out his fanciful arithmetical aud 
geonietrical rativs: First, does the human 
race increase faster than the animal kingdom 
upon which it feeds? and second, does it in- 
crease faster than the vegetable kingdom? 
As regards the first question: 

- Hark new to me, and silence keep, 

Aud we will talk about the sheep. 

I choose sheep because figures ure at hand 
regarding them, because the homely sheep 
comes upon cur table su frequently, in so 
many shapes and forms, from the stately 
juint to the mudest hash, that we easily recog- 
nize it as @ popular meaus of subsistence, and 
may without ditliculty discover something 
concerning it. If wetake the last tifty or 
sixty years of the growth of population in 
Australasia, I think we are doing fair justice 
to Malthus by not seleeting a place or a time 
in which the natural increase did not have a 
fair show. IL leave it to your imagination tc 
suggest how much the present population 
owes to immigrants and their descendants 
sinve, say, 1820. The population of Austral- 
asia in 1820 was 84,400, and in 1883 it was 
3,091,887. fn 18ia the number of sheep in Au- 
stratasia Was vabuout 22,120, and in 1883 there 
Were nearly §0,000,dU0. Now, since 1520, 
ubere bave been no immigrant sheep worth 
speaking of, beyoud a few of chuice brands 
fur stud purpuses; while, from various causes, 
nen und Wouteu have been flocking here all 
the time. Then we have been continually 
killing and eatingour sheep. While, notwith- 
standing our proud pre-eminence in the mut- 
ier of capital punishment, and the praise- 
worthy efforts of sume of our judges, the 
number of people that have beer sinughtered 
in-Australisia is nul worta considering in this 
relation. During this time, tee, some millions 
of sheep have died £ from drought and tloud, 
and still these enormous figures stund forth 
to ridicule Mualthus’s prepusterous ratios. J] 
could multiply iilustraticns by reference to 
cattle, poultry, fish, rabbits aud other ani- 
mals, but { think it is hardly necessary. 

As to the vegetable kingdom, the strength 
of its repruductive furce is even more mar- 
velous. These things shuw clearly that, let 
human beings Increase to the full extent of 
their repruductive power, the inereuse of 
population cun never exeved subsistence. 

For the full considerativa of this most in- 
terestiue brauch of the question, time compels 
me torefer you to the work which I huve 
been faurgely quoting and paraphlrasing—] 
mean ‘Progress and Poverty”—iu which it. is 
exhaustively treated. But before passing on 
{shall remark that, while Mr.George admits 
that animal and vegetable life du teud, under 
circumstances sv improbable that we need not 
allude to them, to press aguinst the limits o! 
space, it is a false analoyzy to assert that this 
proves the same tendeucy in human life. 
Make man an animal only, and the analogy 
witl heid goud; but Ido net thiuk 1 am ad- 
dress.n¢g an audience who consider them- 
selves no better than the beasts that perish. 


MAN THE UNSATISFIED ANIMAL. 


“Man,” says Mr. George, “is tne’ only ani- 
al that is never satisfied. The ox of to-day 
uspires to no more than did the ox when man 
first yoked him. Of all that nature offer: 
them, be it ever so abundant, all living beings, 
save man, Can only take and only care for 
enouch to supply wants that are definite and 
fixed. It is not so with mun. He has his 
animal wants, as has the beast; but when 
these are satisfied the man and the beast 
part company, The beast never goes further; 
the man has but set bis foot on the first step 
of an infiuite progression, a progression upon 
which the beast never euters. Is not the gui! 
too wide for the analogy to span! Give more 
food, epen fuller conditions of life, and the 
vegetable or animal can but multiply—the 
man will develop. In the one the expansive 
force can but extend existence in new num- 
bers; inthe other it) will inevitably tend. to 
eatend existence in higaer forms and wider 
powers,” 

We must now leave Malthus—the scarer of 
humanity and the slanderer of God—und hiv 
famous theory; his arithmetical and geomet- 
rical ratius, ‘‘The theory is as unfounded,” 
vays Mr. George, “if not as grotesque, as ai 
ussumption we cao imagine Adam might have 
made had he been of an arithmetical turn of 
mind, and tigured on the gruwth of his first 
baby from the rate of itsearly months. From 
the fact that at birth it weighed ten pounds, 
and eight months after twenty pounds, he 
night have ciphered out a result quite as 
striking as that of Mr. Malthus, viz: that by 
the time it got to be ten years uld it would beas 
heavy as an ox, at twelve as heavy as an 
elephant, and at thirty would weigh no less 
than 175,716,339,548 tons” 

The question may now arise: “How did it 
happen that Mr. George discovered to be false 
what so many capable men before him be- 
iieved to be truef Huw came it to be reserved 
for him to accomplish this feat, and what Ied 
him to the discovery?” 

The reply is simpie and convincing. The 
man addressed himself to the solution of the 
probiem without any pre-conceived notions, 
and with an utter and entire absence of pre- 
judice. The secret of his success is found at 
the conclusion of his introductory chapter, 
where he says: “I propose to beg no ques- 
tion, to shrink from no conclusion, but to 
follow truth wherever it mav lead. Upon us 
is the responsibility of seeking the law, for in 
the very heart of our civilization to-day 
women faint and little children moan. But 
what that law may prove to be is not our 
affair. If the conclusions that we reach run 
counter to our prejudices let us not flinch; if 
they challenye institutions that have long 
been deemed wise and natural, let us not turn 
back.” _ 

WAGES EVERYWHERE TEND TO A MINIMUM. 


In this spirit of fearless independence, then, 
he approaches the first question, and asks, 
“Why, in spite of increase of productive 
power do wages tend to a minimum which 
will give but a bare living?’ That this ten- 
dency exists I think I need not stay to prove. 
It is recognized by workmen themselves, 
who keep it in check somewhat by the forma- 
tion of trades unions and organizaticas for 
the maintcuance of wages; but this expedient 
dves not do away with the difficulty. It re- 
appears in another form, by the increase in 
the numbers of the unemployed, caused by 
the stoppace of sworks which the high rate of 
vages make Unremunerative to- the empluy- 
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ers of labor. site employers then agitate 
for protection; that is, they ask that the gen- 
eral public shall contribute toward the protit 
which the interference of trades organiza- 
tions has prevented the natural tendency of 
wages from supplying them with. The teu- 
dency of wages to a minimum is admitted by 
the chief expononts of political economy, 
and they endeavor to.explain it thus: The 
wage fund, they say, is the amount of capi- 
tal available for production at any given 
time, and as the increase: in the number of 
laborers tends naturally to. follow and over- 
take any increase of capital, then tendency 
of wages must constantly be to the lowest 
amount on which laborers will consent to 
live. Now this idea is the starting pvint and 
one of the chief strongholds of protection. 
The idea that what is called the “wage 
fund,” that is, the sum to be distributed in 
any community, is a fixed sum, leads on to 
the idea that the competition of “foreign 
labor” must still further subdtvide it. 

In the clearest and most lucid manner Mr. 
George demonstrates in his work ‘‘that wages 
instead of being drawn from capital are in 
reality drawn from the product of the labor 
for which they are paid.” (This portion of 
the inquiry, it is but right to mention, is con- 
fined to productive “labor. Unproductive 
fabor is dealt with upon its own demerits else- 
where.) Time will vot permit me to follow 
Mr. George right through his explanation of 
this proposition, which has never been gain- 
said by one singie antagonist; but let me 
quote a few of the doctrines which are based 
upon the assumption that wages are drawn 
from capital, all of which fall to the ground 
with the disproof of this assumption, and then 
say whether it be not worthy of careful and 
earnest study: 

DOCTRINES DISPROVED. 

The doctrine that industry is limited by 
capital. 

That capital must be accumulated before 
labor is employed and that labor cannot be 
employed except as capital i is accumulated, 

The ductrine that every increase of capital 
gives oris capable of giving additional em- 
ployment to industry. 

The doctrine that the conversion of cireu- 
lating capital into fixed capital tessens the 
fund “applicable to the maintenance of labor. 

The doctrine that more laborers can be em- 
ployed at low wages than at high. 

The doctrine that cupital applied to agri- 
culture will maintain more labwrers than if 
applied to manufactures. 

The doctrine that profits are high or low as 
wages are low or high or that they depend 
upon the cost of the subsistence of laborers, 
togetber with such paradoxes as that u de- 
maud for commodities is not a demand for 
jlabor, or that certain commodities may be iu- 
creased in cost by a reduction in wages or 
diminished in cost by an increase in wages. 

This may seem an extensive list of doctrines 
to be dispused of by the disproof of one theory. 
But error is like a iree. There are several 
ways of removing it. You may, if you choose, 
vet a long ladder and begin by lopping off the 
highest branches, or you may set tc work to 
eut it down at the roots. If I may continue 
the ficure, I should say that, so fur as the tree 
of error in the domain of political economy is 
eoncerned, Mr. George has ringbarked it. 
The sap—the energy that is still within may 
cnable it to send forth a few more feeble 
choots; and may enable it to retain for a long 
rime a “semblance of the life it once possessed, 
but the forces of nature bud no more to nour 
ish, but to destroy. 

Now the theory of the pressure of popula- 
tion against subsistence is but 4 corrollary of 
the theory of the dependence of wages on 
gapital. Buckle, in his “History of Civiliza- 
Lion,” regrets that Adam Smith, the author of 
the wage fund theory, died eight years be- 
fore Malthus published his essuy, and thus 
missed “the intense pleasure of seeing how in 
it his own views were expanded rather than 
corrected.” “Indeed,” says Buckle, “itis cer- 
tuin that without Smith there would nave 
been no Malthus; that is, unless Smith had 
laid the foundation, Malthus could not bave 
raised the superstructure.” So that these 
two theories, each pretending to stand alone, 
have been buttressing one another up all this 
time, like a couple of tipsy meu helping each 
ather alung. Remove one, and the other falls 
to the ground; or to quote again the words of 
Mr. George: ‘In proving that wages are not 
drawn from capital, we have raised this 
Antzus from the earth.” 

WAGES DRAWN FROM THE PRODUCT OF LABOR. 

So far I have referred only to the laws of 
production. The theory which attributes 
want to the decrease of productive power, 
or, as Jobn Stuart- Mill phrases it, “the nig- 
zardliness of nature,” is inconsistent with the 
facts, and is. therefore, no explanation of the 
problem. ‘This negative involves an affirm 
ative. For, if athing must arise from one of 
two causes, and it can be proved that it does 
oot arise frum one, it must arise from the 
other. Now, the solution of the problem we 
are considering must be found either in the 
laws of production or those of distribution. 
And we have found that the chief support 
which the theory of decrease of production 
receives is, oddly enough, from these classes 
whose interest it appears to be to burke any 
mquiry into the laws of distribution. To the 
laws of distribution, however, Mr. George 
has devoted eieght chapters. To these his 
aim has been to find out the law which deter- 
inines what part of the produce is distributed 
to Jabor as wages. And here, in coming 
nearer to the problem, we find the value ot 
the discovery that wages are not drawn 
from capital; for having ascertained that 
wages are drawao from the product of the 
labor for which chey are paid, the inquiry 
ieads us to search for what becomes of the 
rest of the produce after wages are paid, 


THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION. 

Now, at the risk of becoming tedious, I 
must endeavor to show how these laws of 
distribution, as explained by Mr. Geurge, 
vuperrite; and in doing so, I must beg your at- 
tention to one or two fundamental facts 
which require to be kept well in mind during 
the consideration of this branch of the ques 
tion, Lund and labor are the two primary 
factors of production and capital is the other 
(anda secondary) factor. The term “land” 
uncludes all natural opportunities or forces. 
the term “Jabor” all human exertion, and the 
term “capital” all wealth which is used in the 
production of more Wealth. Among these 
three factors, then—land, labor and capital— 
the whole produce is distributed. That whicb 
goes to land owners as payment for the use 
of natural opportunities is called “rent;” that 
which constitutes the reward for human ex- 
ertion is called “wages,” and that which con- 
stitutes the return for the use of capital is 
called “interest.” I cannot here dweli upon 
the gross misapprehensions which arise from 
confused and contradictory ideas as to what 
really is capital, or interest, or wages; but 
those who have the mind to follow up the 
subject may do so inthe book which I have 
before mentioned, viz., ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty.” There you will find clearly explained 
how manyof these confusions of thought have 
arisen from the use of money, and how many 
and great errors in our commercial economy 
—every one of them involving mvure or less 
waste of productive energy—owe their origin 
thereto. 

But although a true understanding of what 
really constitute capital and interest would 
enable you to see still more clearly the truth 
and force of Mr. Gevrge’s demonstration, it 
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is very obvious, even if the vulgar interpreta- 
tions only of the terms be ellowed. The. 
demonstration is as follows: 

“Three things unite to production—labor, 


hot oo ie ‘cannot be 
which is vecessary tothe: Product 
—that is, te ud. E 


Canta aud laid. 
‘Three parties divide the produce—the la-. 
borer, the capitalist and the Jana owne1.” 
Therefore, if with an increase of produc- 
tion, the laborer gets no more, and the capi- 
talist no more, it is a necessary inference that 
the land owner keeps the whole gain. And 
the facts agree with the inference. The ten- 
dency of wages, as material progress goes on 
and wealth increases, is downward; the ten- 
dency of interest proper, and even of interest 
as we ordinarily understand it, is also down- 
ward; but the invariable uccompaniment of 
progress, and of poverty, is the increase of 
rent—the advance in land values. ~_ 
PRODUCE DIVIDED INTO RENT,. INTEREST AND 
WAGES. 

Rent is what is paid or charged for the ex- 
clusive right to the use of the: valuable capa- 
bilities or for ces of laud, When land is pur- 
chased right ont the payment of the whole 
sum down i is but reutcapitalized. Rent is not 
interest, though it is often mistaken for if, 
because very few people who receive it care 
what it is, so long as it takes the popular , 
form of coin. But in dealing. with tnis sub- 
ject properly and scientifically, ib is neces- 
sary to be precise. If Ihavea piece of land 
with buildings or other improvements there- 
on, aud let it to another, properly, and in the 
economic way of speaking, only that part 
which is paid for the bare land could be 
called my rent; that which is paid for the 
buildings or improvements is in reality inter- 
est. Labor—human exertion—has been em- 
ployed in the latter euse. In the former only 
the forces of nature. Rent is simply land 
value—bare land value; and, what may seem 
Startling at first, does not arise from the 
productiveness or utility of land. The vaive 
of land is created by the whule community, 
and is not interest in the tand  it- 
self. It is an involuntary creation, too. 
A population coucentrates about any spot 
which bus become a center of industry, the 
value of land steadily increases, notwith-~ 
Standing that its beauty, its healthfulness or 
its productiveness may be rapidly increasing 
allthe time. And here we begia to seein 
its proper light the relation of the laws we 
have been considering. Increase of popula- 
tion means increase of productive power, ioe 
ten men can do more than ten times the work 
of one man. Increase of produciive power 
carries with it at least a corresponding in- 
crease in the value of land. This increase is 
recognized and anticipated by individuals, who 
possess Lhemseives of large Aer stnall) quan- 
tities of land which they cannot. use, but 
which they can afford to hold until such time 
as the indiWdual comes whvu does want to use 
it, and then the would-be user hus te pay what 
the monopolist chooses to demand: or go to 
other or inferior land. “Rent is in fact the 
price of monopoly arising from the reciuction 
to individual ownership of natural elements 
which human exertiun can neit her produce 
nor increase.” : 

Now, as wealth or production is the result 
of land, labor and capital, and the produce 
consequently goes to the land owner, laborer 
and capitalist, in the form of rent, wages and. 
interest, we cau callin the aid of one of the 
exact sciences, algebra, aud make a very 
simple and comprehensibie equation of it, as 
Mr. George has done: 

Produce equals rent plus wages plus inter- 
est, therefore produce minus rent equals 
wages plus interest. : 

If the value of land increases proportion- 
ately with production all the increase will be 
swalluwed up by rent, and wages. aud inter- 
est Will remain as before. But if the value of 
land, by the operation of competition and 
speculation, increases faster than productive. 
power, rent swallows up more than the. in- | 
crease, and wages and interest have a loss to 
divide between them. And if, by organiza-. 
tions and strikes, laborers combine and refuse 
to allow wages to fall, capital—true capital— 
being unproductive, must waste, and depres- 
sion—Widespread and generai—must result. 

Our demonstration is, I think, nearly com- 
plete. 1 do aot claim to have proved all the 
propositions F have brought forward. That, 
within the limits of the time at my disposal, 
were an impossibility. But I do claim that 
Mr. George, in his work, has left not one of 
the great questions I have inabee glanced at 
unproved, 

THE PRINCIPLES APPLIED IN AUSTRALIA. 

But let me bring this great question closer. 
‘Progress and Poverty” was written in 
America, and the principal allusions and 
illustrations therein are to and from Ameri- 
can and Europeun life. Australia is barely 
mentioned throughout the work. Do our com- 
mercial crises and periods of depression arise. 
from the same cause? Let us’see. 

First of all, what are the current ‘explana- 
tions of these periods of depression through 
one of which we are now passing? It has been 
noticed, no doubt, by must of you that good 
times and bad times—fiush times and bard. 
times—alternate. This alternation has. also 
been noticed in the treatises of economi 
the subject, who see therein some connecti 
between the two. Good times, they say, in- 
duce speculation: speculation loses its: bead, 
and runs into excess, and a period of depres- 
sion is the consequcnce as naturally as « head-. 
ache in the morning follows a spree over- 
mgbt. 

This, you will. say, is. true, and I admit it. 
Depression is caused by overspeculation. But 
over speculation in what? In commodities? 
Pointing to warehouses filled with goods that 
eannct be sold at remuucrative prices, to 
mills and factories closed or workiag on half 
time, to mines shut down and steamers Jaid 
up, to money lying idly in bank. vaults, aud 
workmen compelled to idleuess.and privation 
—sume men say that over speculation in com- 
modities bas gone on until production bas ex- 
ceeded the demand for consumption, and con- 
sequentiy they affirm that the immediate 
cause of the depression is over production. 
Now this theery, conjoined with Malthu- 
sianism, gives birth to nihilism, communism 
and every omer species of ism with which 
people are accustomed to associate the idea of 
vengeful violence. Tell astronc, hungry and. 
ignorant man that heisa superfluous being— 
one of millions too many on the earth—and 
also that there have been - produced_too 
much of the things which are necessary to 
supply his wants—that, in fact, he isto starve 
because there is too much bread; that his 
wife and children are to shiver through 
uhe winter because there are too many blank-- 
ets in your warehouses; that they are to go 
without fuel because there is too much coal. 
Tell him all tbis, and how can you wonder 
that crude schemes of redistribution and im- 
possibie ideas of equality sugevest themselves 
to him? A manin his condition—and how many 
thousand of them are there¢—falls an easy 
prey to any glib demagogue or unscrupulous: 
agitator who will address him from a tub, a 
stump, or a “pedestal.” He recognizes eee 
we must all recognize, that there: can be 
such thing as overproduction of wealth While 
the great masses of men wWint more wealth 
than they can get, and are willing to give for 
it that which is the basis and first. cause of all 
wealth—their labor! 

Over speculation in things which = are pro-. 
duced by iabor is prevented or cured by the 
operation of the law of supply oud demand, { 
and does not resulp in widespread disaster. 
The speculation which causes industrial de- 
rressieg is speculatiun in scmething whi bi is 
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“peediess. Let the individuals who now hold 


-$t still retain possession, if they want to, of 


what they are pleased to call their land. Let 
them continue to call it their land. Let them 
buy and sell and bequeath and devise it. We 
miav safely leave them the sihcll if we take 
the kernel. It is not necessary to confiseate 
land, itis only necessary to confiscate rent. 
Now, to take rent for public uses is it neces- 
gary that the state should bother itself with 
the Ictting of lands and take the chances of 
the favoritism, collusion and corruption which 
that might involve? It is not necessary that 
a@ny new machinery should be created. The 
machinery already exists - . . We al- 
ready take some rent in taxation. We have 
only to make some changes in our modes of 
taxation totake it ull. . . . In this way 
the state may become the universal landlord 
withcut calling herself so, and without as- 
suming a single new function. In form the 
ewnersbip of land would remain just as now.” 
@ STRUGGLE WITH THE GREATEST INTEREST 
IN THE WORLD. 
it will be seeu by the forezomg quotation 


@hat any misunderstanding as to the mode of 


and nationalization must arise from «a too 
hasty rcading of its text book, and cannot be 
ebarced upon the ambiguity or inexplicitness 
of the author. The remedy is like ull true 
remedies, simple and easy. It is to appro- 
priate rent, that is bare Jund value, by taxa- 
tion; in other words to tax land up to its full 
walue, irrespective of improvements, and to 
e@bolish every other forin of taxation. 

Now this idea, strange though it may seem 
vat irst, will appear more and more natural 
gud just the more it is considered. But, as 

Mr. George says, “there are few of the classes 
most to be benetited by it who at first see its 
full significance. It is difficult for working- 
Men to get over the idea that there isa real 
antagonism between capital and labor.” Work- 
ingen cannot easily realize that the reason 
why the capitalists cannot accede to their de- 
giands is that very often behind the canitalist 
asthe land owner. And so frequently is the 
eapitalist a land owner as well that the 
o@ifficulty of separating the results of his 
actions in the two capacities may readily be 
‘excused. Then there are meu who combine 
gm themselves the three functions of capitalist, 
Jaborer und land owner, and who only see 


what they might lose in the one capacity 


avithout also seeing what they would be sure 
te gain in the other two. ‘‘It is difficult for 
small farmers @nd homestead owners to get 
over the idea that to put ull taxes on the 
walue of land would be to unduly tax them.” 
tis difficult for the owners of small cottages 
won small allotments to recognize that land 
gationalization would uot increase the sum 
total of their taxation, but reduce it. All 
‘faxation would then come ina direct form 
“cand be noticed, instezd of sneaking in in the 
‘orm of increased price of commiodities on 
every urticle a man used from his cradle to 
his coftiu. This confusion of ideas arises from 
ignorance. Ignorance is the parent of pre- 
judice und the arch enemy of reform. “But 
belsind ignorance and prejudice there is a 
wwverfal interest which has hitherto domi- 
muied literature, education and opinion.” 
This interest, the greatest in the worid—the 
Janded interest—feels itself attacked by the 
mew evangel, and has already shown signs 
that it will not die without a bitter struggle. 
With some of the literary small fry of Svd- 
-pey, who feel it incumbent upon themselves 
“te rail at Herry treorge, I tock vecasion to 
deal about three yeurs ugo iu uw magazine 
mrticie, which wus, as a matter of course, 
damped with much unction and expedition by 
the reviewers usa unique exbibition of liter- 
erassuess. But while 1 was doing my 

best here in 2 humble way tu defend Mr. 
George from the attacks of unonymous para- 
-gruphists and asine eornermen, Mr. George 
himself was engaged in u-contest with the 


- gmost able aud representative opponent he has 


“Net had to encounter—his grace, the duke 
This coniesi, as.a literary tourna- 
gucnt alone, is exceedingly interesting The 
duke is a practiced und finished writer, and 


aay betaken as atype of the cultured and 
_ Jeisured British aristocrat; 
“ginfairness in this typification, it is to the in- 
. @ividual and not tothe class». To this centle- 


if there -be any 


aman, who, besides being an aristocrat, is also 
an author, Mr. George took the liberty of 


sending a copy of “Progress and Poverty,” 


intending, as he bimself said, “to pay a 
tribute and give a pleasure to a citizen of the 
republic of letters, not to irritate a landlord.” 
But it did irritate the landlord part of the 
duke very much indeed, so much so that he 
appeared to forget that he was a scholar and 
a gentleman, and to remember only that he 
wasa duke and a Jund owner. Seizing his 
littie pen he wrote what filled twenty-two 
pages of perhaps the leading magazine in the 
world—the Nineteenth Century. 

THE METHODS OF THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 

The duke was very angry. He begun by 
pretending that he was only amused and in 
terested, and attempted to draw a purallel 
between the reasoning of Mr. George and 
that of some “‘erank” who, he says, sent him 
2 book at about the same time, the object of 
which was to prove that the earth was flat, 
remarking that “the Californian philosopher 
had gue immense advantage.” ‘No one,” 
says the duke, “has any personal interest in 
believing that the world is flat. But many 
persons may have an interest, very personal 
indeed, in believing that they have a right to 
appropriate a share in their neighbor’s vine- 
yard.” 

it doesn’t appear to have siruck the duke, 
allthrough his angry philippic, that the in- 
svlent prejudices of nis class-—who postulate 
their right to all the privileges they enjoy— 
were preventing him from seeing that to in- 
trocuce the question of *‘personal interest” 
into this subject—was to tread upon very 
delicate and dangerous ground. For what 
other motive, may I ask, than that the duke 
felt that his interest was attacked, did he 
wvauder through the maze of specuiutive met- 
aphbysics in an attempt to find a reason for a 
fxisehood, plausibly suggested by himself? 
Finding that he could not overthrow Mr. 
George by the usual canuns of discussion— 

riz. by a disproof of his premises, or by point- 
ing out flaws in his reasoning—he propounded 
% new and interesting theory, which is in 
eect that a thing may be wrong without 
being able to be proved so, that althouch 
man’s intellectual faculties may be relicd on 
to revolt against absurdity, his moral facul- 
tics cannot be trusted to revolt as surely 
against iniquity. To the further consider:,- 
tion of this question he airily promises to re- 
turn some day when he has a few months ‘to 
sSpure, thus sneaking away from any respoaisi- 
bility for the incompleteness of his pee'aliar 
theory. 

“And yet,” says Mr. George, “the -duke’s 
Whole article is addressed to the moral facul- 
ties.” He cannot reduce “Progress aiid Pov- 
erix” toabsurdity, or how readily he would 
do so! But hetries to reduce it to iniquity. 
“He appeals,” says Mr. George, “to the 
Mieral sense. because he instinctively feels 
thyt wath au inen its decisions have: the higa- 
est sanction; and if he afterward secks. to 
Weulien its authority, it is becaus:2 this very 
moral sense whispers to him that his case is 


“Mot a ceed one.” 


Gne or iwo excerpts from the; duke’s arti-. 
ele wil! suftice to show the chu racter of the 
ablest reply that has yet been made to Mr. 
George. Vanity Fair was chiarined with it. 


‘An izs notice of the April nuni ser, 188i, of the 
Ninetee the Century, Vontty far smugly re- 


were 


THE 


the duke of Argyll, and is devoted to a 
demolition of the fallacies propounded by 
‘Mr. Henry George. The last is an essay, and 
a pleasurable one, and is satisfactorily per- 
formed.” Exactly so. Listen. 


“There are,” ! 


says the duke, “at least a few axioms in life ; 


on which we are entitled to decline discus- 
sion”’—and the orthodox duke thinks that a 
short quotation from the well cured infidel, 
Voltaire, is sufficient justification for him in 
refusing to treat this subject with common 
fairness. 

2OBBERY AND PROPERTY. 


How different is this tone of lofty arro- 
gance to the calm and dizuified assurance of 
Mr. George when he says: “I propose to beg 
no question, but to follow truth wherever it 
may lead.” Of the two, which is the more 
likely to reach the right? and whose behavior 
is more in accordance with the apostle’s ad- 
vice to “Prove al! thingsand hold fast to that 
which is good”? “In this paper,” says the 
duke at the conclusion of the article, “it has 
not been my aim to argue.” HKegarding this, 
Mr. George correctly points out that it is gen- 
erally waste of time to reply to those who do 
not argue, and expresses the very just wish 
that it had not been his aim to misrepresent. 
But the duke did try to argue. He was try- 
ing bis hardest all the time to argue, and by 
every device of disingenucus ingenuity to 
prove, by argument and illustration, colored 
with the reddest tint of falsehood, that Mr. 
George was a “preacher of unrighteousness,” 
an “abolisher of the decalogue,” an “immoral 
leader,” a man “who denied the primary ob- 
ligations both of public and of private honor.” 
Not his aim to argue?- Why, he might as well 
bave said tiat it wus not his aim to write! 

“T accept,” said Mr. George, “the reduction 
toiniquity. Iam willing to submit every aues- 
tion of political economy to the best of ethies. 
- « » Thereisno dispuie between us sis to 
the issue to be joined. The duke charges me 
with advocating violation of the moru.] law 
in proposing rubbery. Lagree that robbery 
isa Violation of the moral law, und is, there- 
fore, Without further inquiry, to be con- 
demned. As to what constitutes robbery, 
is, We will both agree, the taking or with- 
holding from another of that which rightfully 
belongs tohim. That which rightful] y belongs 
to him, be it observed, not that which legally 
belongs to him. As to what extent human 
laws may create rightsis beside this discus- 
sion, for what I propose is to chauge, not to 
violate, human law. Such change, the duke 
declares, would be unrighteous. He thus ap- 
peals to the moral law, which is before and 
above all human law. Landholders must 
elect to try their case either by human uw or 
by moral law. If they say that land is rizht- 
fully property because mide so by human 
law, they cannet charge those who would 
change that law with advocating robbery. 
But if they say that such a change would be 
robbery, then they must show that land is 
rightfully property ir respective of human 
law.” 

And then, following up this question, he 
takes the duke back to the time when land 
usurpation began, and caustically touches 
upon the duke’s own rights. ‘Mhe duke of 
Argyl,” says he, “has written a great deal 
about the rights of land owners, but has 
never, I think, told us anything of the histori- 
cal derivation of these rights. He has spoken 
of his own estates, but has nowhere told us 
how they came to be his. This, I know, is a 
delicate question, and therefore I will not 
press it. But while a man ought not tobe 

taunted with the sins of hisancestors, neither 

ought ne to profip by them. And the genera) 
factis that the exclusive ownership of land 
has everywhere had its beginning in force 
und fraud, in selfish greed and unscrupuious 
cunning.” 

, THE LIFE OF SCOTLAND’S Poor. 

The institution of private property in land 
is, doubtless, one of the ‘“‘few axioms” in Jife 
uvon Which, fortified by the example of Vol- 
taire, the pious duke deems hanself entitied 
to decline discussion. But Mr. George asks 
him to test it by its fruits in Scotland, where 
tae duke’s own estates lie. ‘What there,” he 
asks, “are its results? That wild beasts have 
supplanted human beings; that ¢lens which 
ence sent forth their thousand tighting men 
ure now tenanted by a couple of gamekeep- 
ers; that there is destitution and degradation 
that would shame savages: that little ehil!- 
dren are stunted and sturved for want of 
proper nourishment; vhat women are com- 
pelled to do the work of animals; that young 
girls who ought to be fitting themsctves for. 
wifehood aud motherhood are held to monot- 
onous toil in factories, while others, whose 
fate is sadder still, prowl the streets: that 
while a few Scotsmen have castles and pal- 
aces, more thau a third of Scottish families 
live in one room each, and more than two- 
thirds in not more than tiwo rooms each: that 
thousands of acres are kept as playgrounds 
for strangers while the masses have not 
enough of their native soil to grow a flower, 
ure shut out even from moor and mountain, 
dare not take a trout froin a loch or a salmon 
froma stream. With the same thoughtful at- 
tention he has given to ‘the way of an eagle in 
the aiz’ let the duke consier a sight he must 
have seen many times—a Scottish woman toil- 
ing up hill with a load ef manure on her back. 
Then let him apply ‘the reduction to iniquity.’ 

. “Let the duke not be content with feasting 
his eyes upon those comfortable houses of the 
large farmers which So excite his admiration. 
Let him visit the bothies in which farm ser- 
vants are herded together like cattle, and 
learn, ashe may learn, that the lot of the 
Scottish farm servanut—a lot from which uo 
industry or thrift cau release hun—is to die in 
the workhouse, or in the receipt of «a parish 
dole if he be so unfortunate as to outlive his 
ability to work. Or Jet him visit those poor, 
broken-down creatures who, enduring. any- 
thing rather than accept the humiliation 0’; 
the workhouse, are eking out their last days 
upon a few shillings from the parish, supp te 
meuted by the charity of people nearly as 
poor as themselves. Let him consider tram, 
and, if he has imagination enough, put ¢im- 
self iu their place. Then Iet him try ‘tl ye ye- 
duction to iniquity.’ 

“Or let him go to Edinburgh, the modern 
Athens, of which Scotsmen speak wi‘ ch pride, 
aud in buildings from whose roofs 2, puowmuan 
might strike the spires of twenty churches, 
he will find human beings living # 5 be would 
not keep his meunest doz. Let him teil up 
the stairs of those monstrous | guildings; let 
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intu the depths of the sea?’ 

Such is the character of the memorable con- 
troversy, in the course of which Mr. George 
gainued—a title. Not one of the cheap ap- 
pendages which in this precious year of jubi- 
lee have been retailed to plutocrats and syc- 
ophants—but a genuine title. In a fit of 
futile sarcasm, the duke of Argvlil bestowed 
a name upon Henry George which he de- 
serves in sober earnest. The name has ad- 
hered to him ever since, and bids fair to ad- 
here to him for all time. Even hostile critics 
now use the phrase with no intention of irony 
and no sense of incongruity. That title, I 
need hardly say, is “The Prophet of San 
Francisco.” 

PROTECTION AN INSULT TO LABOR. 

But the strugeles of the landed proprietors, 
mighty though they would assuredly be, 
would be of no avail against wa movement for 
the abolition of the iniquitous institution of 
private property in land, were it not for the 
ignerance which leads men to treat the ills 
of socicty as mere fiscal disorders which can 
be cured by paltry boluses of protection. I 
do not deny that protection directly benefits 
the particular industry in whose interest a 
duty may be imposed; but the benefit can 
ouly be temporary, and, what is worse, must 
confer a corresponding injury upon other in- 
dustries. One remarkable fact with regard 
to protection is its own unique and singular 
ideu of the result of its universal adoption. 
The logical tendency of protection is toward 
barbarism—every man, as in the savage state, 
supplying his own wants by bis own labor. 
What is civilization but a state of society in 
which, by the division of labor and the ex- 
change of products, man is able to produce 
in greater quantity, and superior quality, the | 
things which he needs for the satisf uction of 
his desires? What is trade but the exe laaige 
of preducts? «And what is protect‘ on but a 
prevention and a hindrance to ¢tyade? But 
the protection that we are aed to support 
is, we are told, to be abuligeq when the in- 
ety it is required to bolster up shall be 

ible to walk alone. “s, that the protection 
saileabfu after ay isa condition of univer- 
sal free trade! 

I tell you Be protection is in its very es- 
sence and by 3’\s very name an insult to labor. 
Labor is n+, @ poor, weak thing which needs 
NEOre CUD’ ni isa strong and mighty giant 
who, lice Gulliver in Lilliput, has been bound 
in Luv; sleep by pigmies and who is now awake 
ad struggiing to be free. If we have the 
Seuse of the Lilliputians we will free this 
giant of our own accord, and haply he will 
serve US ugalnst our enemies. If we do not, 
by a vieaent effort he may burst. his bonds 
himsei{ and crush both friends and foes be- 
neath his vengeful feet. Labor needs no pro- 
tection—no patronage. What it wants is 
justice, and justice says simply that a man. is 
enritled to whut he earns. 

Labor is a duty. St. Paul said: “Tf any 
‘would nou work neither should he eat.” And 
yet there is a large class of people who call 
call themselves Christiaus, too, who never cdo 
any work at all. They pride themselves upon 
the fact that for hundreds of years their an- 
cestars have never done any work, and they 
jook with contempt not merely upon the man 
who works, but even upon the man whose 
frandfather nad to work. Yet I fanev, 
somehow, that they eat. I have often won- 
dered What people like these think of that 
other text about the camel aud the needle’s 
eve, but au friend of nine told me lately that 
the text had been disecvered by recent re- 
searches among ‘iuecient muinuscripts to have 
been strangeiy “mixed, aud in the next revised 
version it will read, “Itis easier fora needle 
to vo throush the eve of a rich man thin tor 
au camel to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

«in English writer has divided all men into 
three classes—workinemen, beggarmen and 
thieves. Se classification,” Mr. George 
points out, “though uncompiimentary to the 
‘upper classes is economically true There 
are only three ways by which an individual 
can get wealtb—by work, by gift or by theft. 


And “clear! y the reason why. the workers ¢ et. 


so little is that the beezars and thieves eet 
soinuch, Whenua man gets wealth w hich | he 
does not produce itis manifest that he gets 
it at the expense uf those who do produce it.” 
WHERE TAXATION OUGHT TO FALL. 
The way to seeure to a ian the enjoyment 
of what he earns is not to set -c: ipital and 
Jabor tichting torether over a tariff question, 
but to induce them to unite and utilize the 
tariff questicn as a means by which to defeat 
their common enemy. Protection involves a 
contlict between capital and labor, between 
whom there is no natural antagonism, and it 
diverts the great question from the reai issue. 
Allexisting taruTs fall eventually upon in- 
dlustr y. “They operate,” says Mr. Geor ge, 
“upon energy, industry, skill and thrift like a 
fine upon those cualities. I? I have worked 
harder, and buist myself a good house while 
you have been centent to live ina hovel, the 
tax gatherer novy comes annually to make me 


pay a penalty for my energy and i: udustry by 


| 


I" 


taxing me mere than you.” 

Does it not., seem a more feasible way. of 
beneliting ‘re poor man to remove taxes, 
rather thu a-to impose uew ones? Remove all 
taxes, aud tie lifting of so great ua weiht 


from production w ould sive such a stimulus: 


to indusdary as has never yet been seen. s 
Now, ;us we can hardly expect to eet 
cover gment just now which will remove all 
cur U geation at once, there is one thing that 
Wwe Aun do in the sphere of practical. polities 
LOV. & ards hastening a consummation so .de- 
Ve atly to be wished.) We can advocate free 
 -ade—not the misereble abortion which goes 
oy that name in Macquarie street, but true 
free trade. We cau support the party which 
pledges itself to remove the most taxes, and 
we can iusist that every deficit shail be met 
by a tax ou fund, direct. Al taxation has 
eveatually to be drawn from. the land: then 


| Why not take it therefrom in the first instance, 


instead of imposing it jua way that enables 
it to be passed on from one to another, until 


(it reaches the laborer—the man who comes 


him enter one of those dark b ouses, iet hiny 


cluse the door, and in the F Jacluess think 
what life must bein such a place, Then let 
him try ‘the reducticu to ini quity,” and if he 
go tu that guod charity (bv t alas! Low fatile 
is charity, without justice? » Where’ littie chil- 
dren are kept while the ir mothers ure at 
work, and children are fe :d who would: other- 
Wise go hungry, he an¢ ay See infants Whose 
limbs : are shrunken for’ want of nourishment. 
Perhaps they may tel) hin, as they told me, 
of that little girl, r arefooted, ragged, and 
huugry, who, wher, they gave her bread, 
raised her eyes aid clasped her hands and 
thanked our Fathe rin Heaven for his bounty 
to her. They who told) me that never 
dreamed, 1 thi ak, of its terrible meaning. 
But Dask the dyke of Argy!l, did that little 
child, thankfu’, for that poor dule, get what 
our Father pr ovided for her? Is he so nig- 
gard? If nog, what is it, who is it, that 
stands betaveen such children and our 
Father's bo gnty? Wi it be an iastitution, is it 
not our adv ¢y to God and to our ueighbor to 
rest not tli we destroy it’ if i¢ be aman, 
it not betier for him thasa millstenc 


| 


ei 


‘into immediate contact with nature, and who, 
peor wreteh } cun pass. the chet no further ? 


My limited experience has shown mie that 


the bare probability of a tax on land. in- 
terferes with ibs selling value... Que or two 
real taxes would soon destroy much of the 
speculative Value of Jaud, and if it were 
known that the next deticit “would be wiped 
out by an appeal to- landlords only, millions 
of money that is now locked upin land would 
flow into other. und uptaxed channels. The 
free trade Which consists merely in the ad- 
vocucy of wrevenue tufill as against a pro- 
tective tariff is unworthy of the name. To 
see a candidate addressing. a constituency 
over the tariff question as it is now presented 
reminds one of the celebrated French carica- 
ture of which Carlyle speaks, which depicts a 
rustic addressing the poultry of his barn yard. 
‘Dear animals,’ 7 says he, ‘“Lhave called you 
together to consider what sauce [I shall dress 
you with.” “But,” exclaims u fat young 
rooster, “we don't want to be eaten NY 
friend,” replies the rustic, ‘you wa cree from 
the point.” - . 
THE MOVEMENT RELIGIOUS, 
RIAN. 
No remzurks on this subject would be com- 
picte without some reference to the news- 
paper which was started by Mr. George in 
Sew York in January of this year—THeE 
STanparv. This paper, in the skill of its con- 
duet, the beuuty of its diction und the = sub- 
limitv cf its sentiment, transcends 
And when the listury of tis movement conies 


BUT NON-SECTA- 


STANDARD, SATU RDAY, 


were hanged about his neck and he were cast | to be w 


al praise.- 


DECE MBE R 24 
eas 
to be wate ts our posterity, side by side 
with the name of Henry George will be the 
names of his wuwo eloquent coadjutors, 
Father Edward MeGlyan (a Roman Catholic 
priest, excommuuicated by the pope for refus- 
ing to allow the papacy to dominate his rights 
as un American citizen, bat still a priest) ‘and 
the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, Cougregational 
minister. These men, with other noble col | 
leagues, are making history to-day in New 
York, and I am assured by Henry George 
himself that the work that has been dene by 
THE STANDARD during the past ten months has 
far exceeded his most sanguine hopes. The 
presence and co-operation of these men, while 
imparting a fervent religious tone to a great 
Hational movement, which has been weil 
styled by them “A New Crusade,” has also 
served to rescue it from the foul taint 
of sectarianism. I would deal very tenderly 
With any one’s consvientious susceptibilities in 
the matter of religion, but I affirm, in all sin- 
cerity, aud with no intention of olYense, oak | 
the profession of the Christian ministry Si 
not, and cannot be expected to be, more free 
from the presence of narrow minded igno- 
raumuses and unscrupulous self-seekers than is 
any other profession. And the whole en- 
vironment of ‘a nineteenth century clergy- 
man’s life isto place him in a false position, 
for while his profession is to the masses he | 
lives, moves, hus his being among, shares the 
prejudices of and joins the sympathies with 
the classes. Is it not still fresh in all your 
memories that in inis present year, while 
wails of distress were reaching’ us from the 
toilers (or W guid be toilers) all over the world 
—wh8e “ine musses were seething with dis- 
contest and writhing under injustice—and 
W'aile the wor rid’s best thinkers, bearing the no 
mean torture 
tion, were tracing the social diseases to causes 
for which what is called “society” is respon- 
sible—ithat, notwithstandisg all this, the or- 
der wus given to rejvice because socicty’s 
God had reigned fer fitty years. The order 
was carried out and society rejviced acecord- 
ingiy, while the peopie starved and muttered 
within sight and smell of the most Juxurious 
extravagance. Whut was the attitude taken 
by the churehes of Christ by the professed (1 
had almost said professional) Lollowers of 
Him who krew not where to lay His head? 
For the most part it was. to put it mildly, an 
uttitude of approval, expressed or implied. 
Ido not say that censciously any Christian 
} mumister would approve of such hollow 
mockery, or bitter injustice, if it were real- 
ized us such; but therein lies the complaint. 
So few of them realize the tendency of these 
vreat movements, or understand the possi- 


law of God. If they did, from every pulpit 
in Christendom on jubilee Sunday, instead of 
the semi-idelatrous blasphemy which reached 
no further than the rafters, would have thun- 
dered forth the solemn warning words of 
Him whom they eall their master, “Woe unto 
you w ho langl now, for ye shall mourn and 
weep.” 

A deeply 
great movement in 


religicus spirit pervades this 
America, and men who 
ouce used, in. their desperation, to blas- 
pheme the name of God, te wWhorn in their 

ignorance shey attributed the authorship of 
evi, now recognize that “He doeth all thiugs 
well.” and that the laws which regulate his 
kinydem ure merciful, just, wise and equal. : 
And so they ure led to pray and work for the 
coming of that kingdom on earth. Recog- 
nizing tiat even the laws of human progress, 
amid all the complenities. of advancing civil 


ization ure vet capabie of complete conformi- . 


‘ty with the eternal principles cf truth and 
justice, and realizing the possibility’. of con- 
forming the iaws of their country with the 
claw of human. progress, the united labor 
party in America have nominated for their 
‘representatives in the ecming election tnext 
month) men w ‘ho hold the same view that I 
have been trying to explain to you to-night, 
‘and in a few days we shall have flashed 
across the ocean news which will show the 
yoting power, even at this early stage, of the 
new crusaders. It is, perhaps. almost tov 
much to hope for vietory yet. But is not the 
crowth of the movement to lighting dimen- 
“sions in nself a victory?> 
“AUSTRALIA. EMBRACING THE NEW. 
But what of this, our country, Australia! I 
tell yeu. my friends, that this grand doctrine 
is spreading bere to an extent that would 
astonish some of you almost as much as poor 
old Elijah was astonished wheu “the still 
smali voice” came to him saying that there 
| were Vet left 7,000 in Israc!. ‘who had not 
~‘powed the Knee to Baal”? 
| in the wilderness vou who realize the grandeur 
of this contest.- Let every man who has a 
heart within him capable of feeling one senti- 
ment of pity for the suffering theusands 
| around him—suffering for nu fault of their 
own, but because they have never had. the 
| opportunity to escape from the conditions of 


| that poverty which entails the bitterest of 4 


suffering. Let every such map, or woman, 

range themselves under the banucr. on: which 

is emblazoned the pure white cross of the new 
j crusade. And in the words of that noble 
| glereyman, the Rev. Hugh 0. Peutecost, ‘if 
it be smitten from our hauds into: the. dust. of 
defeat, let us pray that other hands may be 
raised to cerry if ou until it be planted on the 
battlements of the city of God.” 

I need say no more, except to commend 
this question, and the books upon the sub- 
ject—especially “Progress and Poverty”—to 
your carnest attention. The concluding chap-. 
ters of that book are couched in lauguage 
the most beautiful and touching, well justify- 
jne-the contention-of the author that be had 
freed the dismal science of political economy 
from her ¢hackles cand gags, and transformed 
her into w science radiaut with hope. 

I ccufess that I began to read the book in 


|. 


; much the same spirit that the author says he | 


began the inquiry ing and Io put it’ down with 
“sinilay emotions to those with which he con- 
cluded... He says: ‘When, in mind, I set: out 
oon this inquiry, Lhad no theory to support, 
no-conclusions to prove. Only when I first 
realized the squalid: misery of a great. city, 


it. agpalled und tormented me, and would ! 


not let me rest, for thicking of: what caused 
it and how it could be cured... But-of this: in- 
quiry las come to me something I did not 
think to find, unda faith that. was dead re- 
Vives.” 

That this zreat truth will ultimately prevail 
is certaia, but the forces that are opposed to 
it will doubtless delay it long 

But every new recruit adds strength to the 
cause and hastcus the day of victory. The 
opposition we shall meet is of no new pattern; 
and in the histories of similar moveinents we 
can find noble examples of courage and_ per- 
severance. 

“Near nineteen hundred years ago, when 
another civilization was developing monstrous 
inequalities, when the masses everywhere 
were being ground iuto hopeless slavery, 
there arose ina Jewish village an unlearned 
carpenter, Who, scorning the orthodoxies and 
ritualisms of the timie, preached to labor- 
ers and fishermen the gospel of 
fatherhood of God, of the brotherhood 
of men, who taught his disciples to pray for 
the coming of the kingdom of heaven on 
earti, The college professors sneered at him, 
the orthodox preachers [when they could 
spare the time from squabbling about rere- 

, doses or exhorting young men to work hard 
to save their mouey and buy land, so that 
those who had it to sell might live without 
Ww a orthodox pre: ichers dencunced 


{ ius He was reviled as a 


sof nineteenth century persecu- | 


DOCTRINE.» 


Don’t sit: moping - 
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turber, as a ‘communist,’ and, finally, oe 


ganized society took the alarm, and he was 
crucified between two thieves. But the Word 
went forth, and, spread by fugitives and 
slaves, made its way aguinsé power till it 
revolutionized the world, and out of the rot- 
ting old civilization brought the germ of the 
new. Then the privileged classes rallied again, 
carved tite efligy of the man of the people i in 
the courts and on the tombs of kings, in his 


name consecrated inequality and wrested his | 


gospel to the defense of social injustice. But 
again the same great ideas of a common 
fatherhood, of a commen brotherhood, of a 
social state in which none shall be over- 
worked and none shall want begin to quicken 
in common thought. 

“When a mighty wind meets a stroug cur- 
rent it does not portend a smooth sea. And 
vhoever will think of the opposing tenden- 


gravity of the social problems the civilized 
world must soon meet.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture a most en- 
thusiastic vote of thanks Was passed to the 
lecturer, the chairman remarking, amid great 
applause, that he hoped the day was not far 
distant when Mr. Foxall would be sent by 
some important. constituency to adyocate the 
views he-had enunciated in the parliament of 
this country. 


| 
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cies beginning to develop will appreciate the Re 
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When this book was originally published, in May, 1886, 
it seemed to me that the tariff would be the first of the 
economic questions.to come into political issue in the 
United States, and [ looked to it asa. means by which 
the underlying land question would. be brought mto 
general discussion. 

But events thea unforeseen are bringing the land 
question into the discussions of. “practical politics” 
with greater rapidity than lL expected, and it now seems 
likely thiut it. w ill be-an awakening as to.the larger 
ovestion that will lead the masses o? our people to con- 
sider the smaller. : 

This gratifying change, however, instead of lessening 


Bee - ‘ ; : j the interest and usefulness of this book, gives to the, 
bility of conforming the laws of meu with the | 7" " . i Nas ives 


matters. of which 1f treats so much More immediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
ofa popular edition. It has already done much, and is 
I trust destined to do more, not-only to place the tariff 
question in iis true light, but to clear away confusioas 
of thought tht obscure the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, Which securing equality with re- 
gard to. natural opportunities, Will emuncipate labor 
and give free play to productive furces. 
HENRY GEORGE, 
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Thos work unfolds the kuws of the 
deseribes the eendition of both good 
death. It treats, amony, other things, of the san of 
hieaven anmd.the digit nnd. heat thence. proceeding, of 
the mausnents and ‘habi Lions of he: angels, their cove 

ati f 


wold and 
men alter 


of A state of the hie atien and young 
rich and poor, and of t ise and simple in 
work in harmons with pin ten tL the 
of sacra} scripture undo 
ples of Progress and Po 
“‘Tatereourse Berween th 
five cents; -and all other wy 
New Caureh LULUONS. 


SL und the To y; paper, 
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rie ie OF 


oe ca aon 
‘KSON, 
> Manager.” 


Naw York. 


FLESEY GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR -PROBLEM. 
I PREACHED ON IT. 
ne 
HUGH oO. PENTECOST, 


Minister tothe. Belleville Btbeoae Congregations: 
Ct wren ip Newark, N. 


¢ WHY 


A siatediehoe’ pampilet. -Price 5 cents, - 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above, 


YE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL REVIEW- “MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption. and. those 
eforms which are necessary. to mace the English peo- 
pie u free people. [t asks “eumpensation” net for these 


| 
| x 


eau hookoeilers, or sent postpaid on receipt .! 


vages. 


Lane as 


who have benefited by unjust legislation, but for those 


who have suffered thereby. 
For one dollar the Demecrat-is. supplied for 18 months 
to any address in the United Stites or Canada... 
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NEW PU BLICA TI ONS- 


Na a A OIE 
I Rt SP ge a tM 


HE LAND AND LABOK LIBRARY.- 


Wo are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Libor Library’ a series of short tracts on Vae 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, fgures and arguments expressed..m. cage 
cise, Vigcrous Innguage easily understont.. As a neans. 
of propaganda we recommend them to ail who desire ta: 
help on the movement for socinl reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they willdo good 
but who are unabie personally te attend, to. their dis- 
tribution, can remit the vrise-to. us, as Wehave every 
facility for sending them.where moe are needed and. 


Will be read. 
he following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George... 4 pages. 

No. 3. °The Right to the Use of the Earth.””’ By Here 
bert Spencer.) i pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pot. 

Ais ae senncn br the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of 


Newark, N. J. t pages. 
Na. 5. wy Suni in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 3 
pages. 
No. 6 “The Settler’s 
4 pazes. 
No 7. “New York's Docks:- The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. JoW Sullivun. 4 pages. 
No. 8. “UU nemployed Labor.” By Henry George. 4 
ps ane P . 
No. 9 
Now 1d. 
Freeland, 
Now il 


Nightmare.” By Louis: ¥. Post. 


“Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

A Mysterious ‘Disappearance. sete 
Bpages. 

to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 


By Lewis 


arr 


How. 
£ “The American: : Farmer.” By Henry 
George. 4 payes. 

ane. 13, “Sailors” Snug Harbor and. the Randall Farm.” 

wv AWE. Croasdale. 12 pages. 

rene If. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoeniaker’s 
Fielic’) By W.T: Crousdale. 12 pages... 

No. 15. “Only: a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas. @ 
pages. 

No.16 "The. Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn's 
address atthe rst. meeting. §& pages. 

Novi. “The Crass. of the New Crusade.” A poelts 
By. David Rorty... 2 pages. i 

No. 18 “Iit.is the Law of Christ. ” By Rey. S. 
Spencer of Henry, UI. 4 pages. 

No.19. “My Landiord.’ By John Jones. 4 pages. 

i} halt Not Steal.’”” An address by 
Hen . ee Geomee berore the Anti-Poverty. Society. § 
pages. 

No. 21. “Christianity and. Poverty.’ An address by 
eae Hunt? ngton before the, Anti-poverty society. 

4 payes. 

No. 2. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh C. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty so 
ciety. §S pages. 

No, 33. “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G.. Shearman. 
8 pages. 

No. 4. “Hymns of the New Crusade’’—No. 1. épages 

No. 2. “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No, 2 4 pages. 

No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address. by Rev. Dr 
McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society 
June 12, 1887... 8 pages. 


No. Zi. ‘Back tothe Land.” 
to the clergy and lulty of his diocese. 16 pages. Price, 
5 cents. 

Nu. 3 “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ad 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19, 8 pages. 

No. 29.. “‘Yenement. House Morality.” Rev. d.0.% 
Huutinetonin the Forum. 4 pages. 

A speech by H. 


No.0. “The Case’ Plainty_ Stated.” 
¥. Ring before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Texas. 


8 pages. 

No. 31. © “Questions and. Answers.” Questions. b: 
Rey. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-drst street ML 
chu reh of New York; with asswers by Henry George. 
2 pares. 

No. 8 "Objections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas 
G, Shearman... 4 pages. 

No. 3. “Sovialism—its Truth and Its. Error.” Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 34. “Horse Sense.” 

No. 33. . The Svracuse Piatform. 

No. 86. "Cit¥eus and. RKusticus.” 
pages. 

NO. St. 


Bishop Nulty’s letter 


W.C. Woods. 2 pages. 
2 pages. 
Tudor S&S Jenks. 6 


“Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. &ppe. 
No. 3. “God. Wills 1t."”. Henry George. 4 pages... 
No.39. “What We Want.” Everett Glackin, presi« 

dent. Ty pographical.Union No. 6. 2.puges. 

No. 40. “Protection or Free Trade. "* Henry George, . 
Price, 35 cents. : 

No. 31. The Syracuse Platform. (German.) 2 pages. 
No, 4%. “First Principles.” (German.) Henry George 
4d pares. : ; : 

No. 43, .“Socialism—Hts Truth, and. Its: Error. 
man.) Henry George. 4 pages. 
No. 44. “How Jonn’s Father. Saw the Light.” W.G 
ace B.D, 2 pages. 
45. Platform of the. United Labor Party. 2 pages. 
No. 45.0.“ Taxing, Land Values.” (German) Henry 

George. § pages. 

No. 47.0 “Ivis the Law of Christ.” (German.) Rev. &. 

H..Spencer.: 4 pages. 

No. 46. “The : Plainly Stated.” (German). HF. 

Ring. dpag 


New 49. 


(Gere 


tribution af Wealth.” ‘Thomas G. 
6 uate : 
No. 50. “Progre SS. zine: ‘Poverty. ” (German) Henry 
Geurge. 

“No. SE “Ten Thor: ene for Christian Thinkers.” Rev. 
Jona W. Kramer. 4 puges. 


No. 52. “The Case ‘Phinly State.” (Swedish). EE 


ea Hors? Sous | Harbor. (German) Wo. T. 
aiaules 12 pages. 
Noo Shoo What! the United Later Party Want.” 
Henry George. page 
“StGri€s for Fa rmers.”” #pages..: 
: T. Rice. 4 pages. 
yFeEpal. eed.” Henr 
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‘Bartholomew 
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Other numbers i in preparation. 
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THE GERMAN EDITION. 
i OF 
“PROGRESS AND POVER 

PRICE, IN PAPER COVERS, 
Thirty-five Cents. 

Address HENRY GEORGE, Hogs) 
| 3 Ann Street, New Yorks 

TNITED LABOR PAMTY—Ciuzens of t 


following named states who indorse the prince: + ° 


ples of the United Labor Party and: desire to Iend. — 
tive aid in the movement, are requested to comm, 
uicate with the State Organizers. of their respecti¥: 
states, as follows: 
California—Judise James G. Maguire, Sana: Francisee. 

onnecticut—Rebert Pyne, 234 Asylum: st., Hartford. 

a “ne Pe vitnia—E ry, Geurse oe box: 190, 
Philadelphia Rasta aa 
 Indiana—Watrren Ww Torth Baile 


_Keatucky—Land and Dauber 
CinuaAtto 

Lond 
Orleans: 

“Mas 


Vincennes. 
t ot, bax 406; Cin. 


oY etl c city. 
Qo isin a an: ee 
iy Carolina—Be , 
¢ Represent ey kin ws cand: Northern 
= bs ily No.2 Koons, ® and 


LUtk at Stuniard” the 
- stateok Tin ested in Hse: great 
principles it ody aren re sted 
aad adéiresses. tansy 
and Jabor ciub Ne. 
Chicago, with wavi 
gation for tie. s 
members of hind 
“of such SEganietiuns, are ‘pspec int iy penar t 
Write, 


by itist rick t, Compes 
and Fifteenth wierd 
eluded ip the: dinty 


ether counties and towns: jue 
will plese send their pames. 
and addresses to the undersigned, for the pulps ae 
organizog the district theroughiv.. JOS. H. LOSHIRT, 
President. First: assembly disuriet, united jabor Dparty,. 


! Third avenue, Albanv, N.Y. 


address New bridge sweet, Louden, B oe i 


BDISTRICT MEETS 
German speaking mem- 
=e) every Tuesday evening aut Vincent hall, 189% 

Third avenue, corner lth street. Open every ev ening 

‘for enrollment of members... Thursday and. Saturday 


Ost D ASSEVIBLYE 
; everv Monde! evening. 


“| evenings free debates of the Progress: and Poverty club 


7 OTERS OF MARYLAND Ww HO ARE 

dzsirous to aid in propagaiing the principles-of 

the united iabor party, as set forts in the New Yori. 

platform, adopred at syracuse, Aug. 19 are requested: 
to send thelr names ch addresses to 

JOHNS SALMON, 
45 N. Eutave ate, Baitimure; Md. 
: Cs aes ie a 
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REeBOERe STARS 


ce ~ PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“This comes to us from a taw student in a 


gouthern city—a town wit a boom, where, 
within the last few veurs, great fortunes 
have been made by speculation in land, and 
where to-day men are huniing for employ- 
ment, while unused natural opportunities lie 
all around them. 


I desire very much to get your work, ‘Pro- 
tection or Free Trade.” [have inquired for 
& inall the book stores here, but have been 
anable to find it. Wi!l you please let me 
know the price of it, and, if convenient, send 
me a price list of all your works. I should 
like to get them all. I bave never secn any 
of your books, except “Progress and Pov- 
erty,” which I read during the past summer, 
end have recently reread or, rather, studied. 
And lintend todo with “Progress and Pov- 
erty” as Lord Campbell advised a young stu- 
dent to do with “Coke-upon Littleton.” The 
young man inquired how to learn the law? 
Lord Campbell replied, “Read Coke upon Lit- 
sleten.” The young man said be had read it, 
Lord C. answered, “Read Coke upen Littleton 
ever again.” The student replied he had read 
at thrice over. “Now,” said Lord C., “ sit 
@own and make an abstract of it.” 

lregard your argument in “Progress and 
Poverty” as having the force of mathematical 
demoustraticn. I have foand very few in 
this part of the country whe have read the 
book, but all these whum I have met that 
ead it with any degree of care, agree with 
me in this opinion. Your theories seem to 
me impreguable, and reading your book 
marks an epoch in my uneventful life. Un- 
eventful so far, though, taken as a whole, I 
hope it will bring ferth events to forward the 
eause of truth and right. I am now only 
twenty-two. For truth aud justice I shall 
Weur the motto of the blind old kiug of Bo- 
hemia, *‘Ich dien,” and shall be only too hap- 

vy, like him, if Tecan go far enough into the 


tice to strike just one blow in her glorious. 


cause. 


vi 
vou. He asked. 
aug the iiicories | 
into vour pock 


eudle.” ae 

The lawyer's critici 
as one very often made 
many words. There is no money. 
theories, say the y men 
thousands npon thor 
Mess operations. 


many of that far larger class whose lives.are | 


ede of the 
vhirl and 


enough to find employment for his 
brains or muscle. knows. : “there are 


hundreds eager tu thrust him’ back into idle- | 


mess that they themselves im: rasp the 


boon of work, too many think they bave no. 


time tostudy anything. which does not give 


THE STANDARD. 


hile thousands beg for work to do, and 
-children mourn and weep. 
. ARTHUR DESHONDE. 


New Yor« Crry.—I send herewith $1.05 for 
seven fuur weeks’ subscriptions to inclosed 
addresses. i mean to send a like sum every 
month. This is a mite I consider given to the 
best form of charity—the charity which 
seeks the abolition of poverty. I have given 
next to nothing to the poor for years, as 1 
considered the remote mediate effect to be 
more full of harm than the near immediate 
effect was goud. Now that a charity has be- 
gun that is uot open to this objection, money 
shouid flow in like water. C. A. 

New Yor« City.—Reading your Publisher's 
Notes has quickened me to a@ sense of duty. ] 
have felt myself addressed as “John Smith,” 
and though I do not write from Austra ~° or 
New Zealand my efforts will tend inthe si ne 
direction. I have got six new subscribc.: for 
THE StanpaRD. Piease send me blank sub- 
scription forms and I will forward names and 
addresses before the close of the year. 

Joun J. HEARN. 


Dunxink, N. Y.—I have read THE Sran- 
DARD, every word of it, since its first issue, 
and I sincerely bope I shall nct be dcbarred 
that pleasure as long as I live. ’ 

But from what I read in Publisher’s 
Notes, it seems to me that the seventy-three 
thousand men who so energetically attacked 
the enemy’s lines this fall are not doing their 
full duty te Tne Stanparp. This bus made 
me determined to du mine at least. The night 
I reeeived the last issue I started out and got 
ene subseriber. The next afternoon my wife 
brought in another. And I um now able to 
inciose you a list of seven in all. This is a 
small matter, but it seems to me it is possible 
for every one of the seventy-three thousand 
to do at Jeast as much. Francis Lake. 

Concorvia, Mo.—L inclose $1.50 with lst of 
ten addresves, to which please send recruit 
Sranpanrps for four weeks. These are all per- 
sunal friends of mine and Ihave written to 
each of them asking them as a personal favor 
to me to reud the pauper carefully aud tell me 
wherein its views and principles are wrong. | 
got this last idea from one of Mr. Pentecost’s 
commnunications in THE STANDARD, where he 
tells how he hitwself was brought to see the 


a. te t . ° on tyre > q . ’ 
4-truth by trving to demonstrate to somebody 

You had better be study-. Se 

ing your law bouks. Histheories are all very’ 

pretty to read buiure thoroughly impracti- 


else thar it wus not thetruth atall. Itis a 
first-rate plan to throw the weight of 
argument on the other fellow. Don’t try to 
Convince him, and su perhaps irritate bis self 
esteem and make bim mulish, but just tell bim 
what vou believe and ask him to point out the 
fallucy. It wou’t be long before be tangles 
himself up und begins to think, Just as Mr. 
Pentecost did, that there must be sumething 
in the thing alter all. Lhave tried this plan 
on two peuple, here already, and thuugh 
neither of them have ackuuwledged the 
truth yet, I can see by the way they bring up 
the subject When they meet me, that they’re 
dcing some deavy thinking. Yesterday one 
of them carried eff my StanpakD, as he 
Said, *‘just to see what the blumed paper had 
to say upyway.” JOHN SMITH. | 
- Sr. Pavun, Minn.—Here are four subscrib- 
ers, fur which you needn't thank me, but H. 
F. Ring. That tract of nis, “The Case Plainly 
Stated,” will make any man who will really 
read it auxious to know more. When aman 
gets throuzh with that, even if he dvuesu’t see 
the whole cat he can make out the head, and 
then he can’t rest sutistied until he sees the 
budy, tail and feet us well. J. 8S. T. 


THE WAGE WORKERS OF CONNECTICUT. 


What They Receive tn Wages and What It 
Takes to Live. 


The following questions, printed in the 
blank form issued by the Connecticut bureau 
of labor statistics for the purpose of as- 
certaining the condition of the workiug men 
and women of the state, indicate the charac- 
ter of the work undertaken by the commis- 
sioner: 

By whom and where are you employed! 
How many hours are you employed daily! 
How often are you paid? Do you belong to 
any labor organization? Any other organt- 
zation? Have you engaged in a strike or 
been locked out during month! Which? What 
was the cause of the strike or lockout? What 
was the result?) Have you life or accidert in- 
surance? If so, how much? Do your employ- 
ers keep a store? Do you trade there! Do 
you own a home! Is it mortgaged? If so, for 
how much? Whatrate of 1aterest do you pay 
on mortgage? Have you accumulated any 
savings during former years? Have your 
earnings been enough to support your family? 
Have you run in debt? What are the dis- 
eases peculiar to your occtipation? What is 
the average daily produet of your labor? 
State amount daily produced. Have you 
ever been in business? What? Amount of 
ecupital? Why did sou give it up? 

Besides these are other questions relating 


chietly to earnings and expenses. The bu-. 


reau has just issued an abstract of the re- 


ports fur the month of Octobe?, received from. 
forty-six families. They came from all parts. 


of the state and represent twenty-nine occu- 
pations: 2 rr ie 
Number of familles....cc.escceceeee. 

Number Of POTSOUS.. ...cecce eee c cece cc eeteeeseneenone ae, 
Average per LAMY. cece a eee ee eee eeecceen se 


cadocarcaceseveceess fo 4€ 


Whole =) 
“amount... mM 
46 fathers....$2,006 95 
2 marhers.cee ACU 
I4 SOUS ease: 318.41 ere 
6 daughters.) 115.00... 


Total... ..82,435) 36. : 
Average monthly income per family. 
Average monthly iucome :per person. 
Average diuily income per familys. 
Average dally income -per person... 

“  Haspenses.: 
Groceries and vegetables, wees 
Meat. aud Ushio oe. a 
Clothing, boots, Shoes... ese cee es 
Fuel and lighting. sec... 


Medicine and: medical | 
Family help.oi cece: : 
Education, books, newspap 
Insurance, interest, : 
All other expenses:: 


: mont seveses $60.01 

Average, monthiy, p wees 

Average, daily, 

Average, dai ! 

Excess of family. exp 

Average per family. 

Excess of expenses over family income. from 
wages, : ; 
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AUL For A CHRIST! 


te el Mo ‘festa, 


A RELIABLE WATCH FOR THE PEOPLE 


SOLD FOR $2.50. _ 


BO EVERY MA 


———-, N. M.—The inclosed $10 is to be ap- : ee fe * ie | Tce Ris a> 
lied as follows: Three dollars for inclosed ‘s oe ne Ae "a 6e a « ©. a ar a eon 
ist ef tracts and the rest for subscriptions Ty SAO : ed = : — Pics x Ss 


paid to attend to. As fur us, the care of our 
own interests is as much as we can uttend to. 


“In seeing that equal jus 
fellow men. The punish 
- falls upon society asa 


bear Lis share of panishment. — 
ehant if it would not pay h 
- te those period Ver_pr 
-pressicn and stagna 


the farmer = an 
ment; ask the bucl 


idle men hungrily fongins employment, 
wend they will give you but one answer.- Every 
«one of them kuows that such a change would 
cher in purse, and far, far happier 

the futher if it would relieve 

him of no dreadful ‘eight of anxiety: to 
know that, huppen what might to him, his 
chilaren could never know the pressure of 


him bappier. From the 

dle tramp every one of us takes 

evf puuisimenut fer the great suciai 
ne are wore quick Lo complain 


cnuity ban those who refuse te | 


benefit. of 
enelit himself as 


ainder the sun in which 

ZuUsery have made such 

8 in this colony. Whole 

aed by one man and the 

ita wred of iron. In fact the 
the people are actually greater 
auudicrds and shylocks than the 
‘Yvur southern states before 


ag os 
£ i 


IN PRAYER, 
re fruitful where waves 
G2 epee 

re erdant where falls 


ig 


by the te: 
sone man 


‘ 


And grinds the fac 
pempous Dome, | Hoe ad e. 
4nd cares not (so that he be rich) how many 
poor may roam EN Cn 
Woman can justly own the air, the ocean or 
- the sud, eee foe. 
‘or these are Niture’s gifts to all—the herit- 
, age of God: E 
But human laws are based upon dark 
. -eenturies of Wrong, eS 


| And thus what Labor earns by sweat is. 


~ Sribute for the Sirong. 


ive us to-day vur daily bread”— 
faithful prayer; 
£nd Nature's endiess answer 
Ss @arn chy share. ie 
‘In Land is bread for every one; aye, wealth 
aud golden store; 0 


words pv mvure.” 


Go, take what I have given and pray in 


New Zealand's plains are fruitful where 

grows no gulden grain; 

New Zeatand’s hills are fern clad where falls 
“Ube springing rain; 


siave deep, 


Ith untold lies sleeping beneath its 


and recruit subscriptious as follows: . . . ae ee a ie SS 


lhave started a club in a small way here by 
geting afew of my friends to come tu my 
house once a Week to talk over the subjects 
of social reform. I can see the good effects 
already. : J. ELL:oTT. 

. These letters from men whoare working are 


| full of suggestion to the friends of our cause 


who haven't yet commenced to work. There 
is nut a reader of THE STANDARD Who cannot, 


| if he will but try, do something fur the eause, 
| by talking, by tract distributions, by recruit 
| subscriptions, by canvassing fur Tuz Stanp- 


“arp: The army of workers grows, but it is 
stulfartoo small. The John Smiths who sit 
‘idie, knowing the truth, aud longing that 


| their neighbors should see it too, yet shrink- 
{ing from. going out and proclaiming it, are 
| far too many. <Are you one of them? 
‘country ikea blight three or four times ina 
generation, ard sce what he will say. Ask” 
the manufacturer if. 
_ §t would benefit them nothing tu have ali men 
made sure of permanent, projitable employ-. 


“These are our terms for subscriptions to 

THE STANDARD: ap ae ee ae 

One subscription, one year, . 6 

One subscription, six months, —. 

Que subscription, three munths, 
Three or more subscription 

Qne year, each, -.. ose 

Six months, each, . 


subsequent subscriptivas may be forwarded 


at the sume reduced rates. 


_ Reeruit subscriptions, for four weeks, will 
ve received, singly or in clubs, at fifteen cents. 


The contributions to the recruiting fund 
-during the past weex have been as fullows: 


PORCUUNON 2225 obs cos ccesicetvststusdeesvecsete cee 
GS COPED oo oac ha bedecedsciebes deed ecedneeculevecce 


res 
SD elie sw lain Sonde acetates ede ss sesaieesas tes eseee 


Te-L, SHOCMAK CMs seie led sedoese vec sevcas vedeecens 


Total for the WeeK............00058 : 
Previously acknowledged... ececaecsoseceses 1,91 OF 


Total to GUO C. a cocelccesecdickociediiccessoscsssd 900 WT 


oo Proposal for Missiouary Work.! 
Detroit. Evening News. 
- Aworkingman, writing to the Free Press, 
a few days ago, suggested land reform as 
the best thing for the redress of the griev- 
ances the masses are complaining of. The 
Free Press dismissed the subject editorially, 
by the high and mighty declaration that the 
proposition was based on the George doctrine, 
and was, by that fact, impracticable. An- 
other workingman was so obtuse as not to see 
that the puper’s mere dictum disposed of the 
matier, aud he wrote to know where the im- 
praciicabitiry lay. Thereupon the Free Press 
editor declared that the paper had no 
room for any discussion of the  sub- 
ject because the George doctrine had 
been discussed for years without practical 
result. le proceeded, huwever, to point cut, 
to the everlasting condemnation of the dcc- 
trine, that it would be impratticable in view 
of the difficulties that would be met in trying 
to solve the puzzles; “How large a lot is 
each Workineman to have? “Where is it to 
be? “Are Detroit workingmen alone to have 
lots? Truiy, the discussious’ uf years have 
had no practical! resuit iu the case of tbe Fire 
Press editor. He hasu’t read them. It wiil 
be in order now for the advocates of the 
George dvuctriue to send one of their number, 
some man who can scarcely perspire through 
the grime of work that covers bis face, whose 
hands are stiff with calloused lumps, who spent 
a very few yeurs in a primary schoul, who 
has never read the Free Press, to tell that 
paper’s conductor something of what George 
teaches and hundreds of thousands believe. 
It may then duwn on the Free Press that the 
George dectrine does not contemplate fixing 
the size of unybody’s lot, nor telling bim where 
it will be, nor where he must come from if he 
wishes tu settle on it, nor anything else of the 
kind whieh would be an interference with his 
individual rights. Or, perhaps, the columns 
of the pauper might be jeuguhened slightly to 
permit of a discussion in them, which uppeurs 
tu be so much needed, thouzh not desired. 


Evidently the “ IntereQcean”’ Hasn't Learn- 
ed the Diflerence Between Land and Land 
Vaiues. 


-¥- Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


But whut is raw material? It is something 
produced without labor, and therefore sonie- 
thing in which cheapness may be attained 
Without lessening the purchasing power of 
any body.of citizens. If so, it would be well 
io remove import duties. But inquiry will 


{show that there is but one thing which can 


truly be spoken of as raw material, and that 
a thing not capable of import or export, and 
a thing wbicb, moreover, the most advanced 
of living free traders insists upon as being 
the only thing properly subject to taxation. 
‘For,land is the only raw material known to 
ast oy manufacture 2h yd a 


that rage Wuge: 
No. expending less :than the av 
Wages. .o 222. ae reeks 
Lowest wages, dail 
Highest wages, daily. ©. Sees 


Heaps of Thinkiug Going o 

Hamilton, Ont, Times. 
Mayor Howland, of Toronto, in his e 

before the Royal iabor commissiom th: 


day, made 2 statement with rez 


housiug of .the poor. We quote 
There is too little svstemher 

ter of the houses: of the puore 

place, and ‘too little air-room. He conden 

the practice of buildiag. one he Vth 

lot behind anotuer oa 

ot putting a-numbe 

introduced) ine Turon ! 

knew of any uumLer-of ‘cases Ww. 


‘government ins 
tas a social reforiner, 


re radical thu 


to the remedy for the evil which he deplores. 
Let vacaut lands be taxed more highly and 
their uwners will either build houses upon 
them or dispose of the laud to somebody wh 


wil! build bouses. 


ee ee 
The Value of Location. —. 
Corresponience Beaumont, Texas, Free Speech: ae 
Land on the outskirts of the city of ‘Dallas 
is worth 3100 per acre; yet equally fertile 


land in the Panhandle is worth but $1 per | 
acre; that is, equal labour avplied to either. 


WHI produce equal atnounts of wealth. Why 
this difference in valuef Simply because of 
the proximity of market, the faculty of ex- 
change, the hundred and one advantages that 
are the result cf the growth of the cum- 
munity, the pressure of population. This is 
the value the landlord now receives whieh 
the single tax theory would appropriate to 
the cummunity; and therefure, dense pupula- 
ticns, requiring the more expensive govern- 


meut, Would pay the greater share of govern-_ s 


meub expenses. 


And What About Landlordism tr Americn? - 


Landon Christian Commonweirith, 


Landiordism hangs upon England’s back. 
just as the cld-man-of-the-sea hung upon Sin-- 


bad’s—a_ dead weight that must either be 

pushed off or will pull England down. We 

are all awreed that this is the case in Ireland 

And yet it is ouly less so in England because 

the landlurds are of Kindred race with their 
people and beeause—thouyh thisis nut always 

a buun—they live mure commonly upon their 

estates. Agriculture can cnly be rendered a’ 
possible industry in cither country by reliev- 
ing it of the burdea of ministering to the 

luxury and indclence of aclass that “toils 

not, ueither does it spin.” This is the true 

relnedy for agricultural depression. 


CURE '™.DEAF 


CUSHIONED Earn DRoUMnA 

Perieetly Restere the Hearing, and perform the 

york of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 

always in postion. All conversation and even whispers 

reard distinerly. Send for ibustrated book with testimori- 
as, FRE. Address kk. HISCUX, 3 Broaaway, NK. Yo. 
Please mention paper. 


area B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2283 Third avenue, cor. 14th street, 
. New York. A eee 
Children’s Photograptis by instantaneous | process a 
specialty 
‘AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL-—AGENT 
for James Means’ 63 and §4 shoes, 26 BOWERY 
pear Prinve street. - 


MPR siNGLE LAN. : 
Special cditivas of ready-printed newspapers con- 
timing current Siaglie Tax reading matver. Al sizes; 


low prices. UNION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater J 


street, New Yori, 


a 


ULLAND's 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
135 rourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and ith sts. 


PRANTING. ; 
(jexconp CU-ORERATIVE PRINTI! 
COMPANY (Ld.) Fie 

. 7 and 49 Center st., N. Y. 


ANTIPOVERTY SOCIETY. | 
REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 
“The thirty-fAfth ‘public meeting. of the society Wil 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


xtra musical service by solo arti st h 
NCORDIA CHORUS AND ORCHES 


dmission free to Family Circle. 


Boxes 10 cents. Orchestra and. Orchestra Circle 25. 


cents.. Prosgenium Boxes SOcents. 
Tickets om sale at the Anti-Poverty Society of 
Cooper Union. eee Os 
ox office at Academy open at €:30 


HE ANTI-POVERT % 


‘In Philadelphia. will hold’ meetings every Sunday. 


evening during. December at Knights. 2 ‘ r: hall, 


806 Gerard avenue. Commencing Jan.1, 1888, a : Lincoln: |. 


hall, Broad street and Fairmont avenue. The monthly. 


business meeting will be held Thursday, Jane 5, ‘1888, at 


Qdd Fellows’ hall, corner: Broad. and Spring Garden 


streets. Everybody invited to attend. aes 


By order Executive committee. — : 
: “Wi. J. ATKINSON, President, 
J. Ho McINTYRE, Secretary: 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 


~~ tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


_seribers to this paper on a liberal. commission are 
: invited to send their names and addresses:to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 3 Ann street, ‘New 


York. : 
LABOR LIRKARY.—36 STAND- 
5.00 


ARD works by 24 nuthors—Mitrx, Dar’ 


win, Speucer, Huxley, Krupotkin, Rechts, fHynadman,- 
Gronlund, Bedel, Annie Besant, Lussaliey Bradkiugh; 
ik 


George. Speeches of anarchists and trial ete., bound. 


in’ 3 vols,; clcth, $5; postpaid, $3.5... Complete list 
mailed frec. MODERN PRESS, 
253 1-2) Bowery, New York. 


PROTECTION OR FREE 
| TRADE? 


- for protectio 
. The Development of man 
-Protection-and producer 
Effect of protection ‘on Am 
= Protection and wages 
~The abolition of protection 
; “tnadequacy of the free trade ar umen 


AUTOCEP 


* Trada-Wark.— lia gisterea. OB RCAI FE 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROCGHOCT, TO 


OVPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Snaiaples and Seif-Measurement Chart. 


Mailed cu Applicatian. 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


S38 eae a H : 


We ASS 


EVIR MADE ASS SELiing is Wa 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 
This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Convenient, 


resentatiyo in EVER 

ZOUWN. eee 
Heavy profits guaranteed on | 
Write for fuil particulars. 


The Keystone 
~ BLO, Box 928, Ph 
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yr Werte 
| AUTOcoryis? Co., 186 am S 
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